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“Tam very grateful for the two years 
I spent at the American Academy and 
the knowledge I gained there as an 
actor and as a person.” — 













as Go Boner 





CBS photo by Irving Haber 


Princess Grace—Grace Kelly—in 
1950. Just graduated from the Acad- 
emy, she was selected by Worthington 
Miner, producer of Studio One, for a 
leading role in “*The Rockingham 
Tea Set.”” 
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As Henry Vill in Goodman Theatre production of Royal Gambit 


e 200 performances yearly @ 2 theatres @ Study acting, directing, 
scene and costume design and technical production e Small 
classes ¢ Outstanding faculty ¢ Many distinguished graduates 
e BFA and MFA Degrees ¢ Also 3-year, non-academic certificates. 
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GEORGE NADER, star of television's 
“‘Man and the Challenge”’ 


Field Representatives in many areas available for personal interviews. 
Write for further information, free catalog and brochure: 


Pasadena Playhouse College of Theatre Arts 


Mrs. Audrey O'Hara, Director of Admissions 
33 South El Molino, Pasadena, California 
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LETTERS 


Dear Sir: 
Apropos of your readers’ requests thy 
you continue publishing complete play 
I feel the same way—that the closest » 
get to these plays is through readin 
them. Here is a “poem” to exemplify th 
feelings of people like us: 
Yelp from the Hinterland 

I never saw a Broadway show 

I never had the thrill. 

And unless I move to New York town, 

I guess I never will. 
Lityn E. CarLTon 
Oakland, California 


As an avid reader of your otherwig 
splendid magazine, I cannot but protes 
your calling Amsterdam’s Municipal 
Theatre a “monstrosity” from an archi. 
tectural point of view, as you regrettably 
| have done in your April issue [“A Grand 
Tour of Theatres Eternal”]. I admit 
that the building does not seem to rep. 
| resent a specific style in architecture 
| and is, I very much fear, to be associated 
| closely with an epoch of rather curious 
tastes. However, to call our Stadsschouv. 
burg a monstrosity is quite absurd. |t 
is, I dare say, a theatre showing its visi 
tors a “face,” a “character” of its own. 
Be this its only merit, it seems to me to 
be the most desirable one. Sans rancune, 
just the same. We Americans and Eu. 
ropeans simply must have different opin- 
ions, must we not? 
T. HootsMANS 
Amsterdam, The Netherlands 
[Not necessarily. In the spirit of 
we are inviting 
to judge 





“Sans 
” 
rancune, our readers 


everywhere for themselves— 
and to rise to your defense, 


so inclined. 


if they are 


See accompanying picture. 











Please thank Mr. Alan Pryce-Jones 
for his splendid tribute and coverage 
of The Moon in the Yellow River | 
presented recently off Broadway]. Mr. 
David Fulford, who directed the produc 
tion, and Mr. William Dempsey, its mar 
ager, are also director and manager 0 
the Canal Fulton Summer Arena. Mr 
James Coco and Miss Dorothy Dee Vie 
tor have delighted Ohio audiences fer 
| several seasons, and we were happy that 
| they added so much to the presentation 
Dorotuy H. HELLEN 
Canal Fulton, Ohio 
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THE COVER: Shakespeare in the 1960s 
is the theme of 

both R. O. Blechman’s drawing 

and our symposium on the staging of 
Shakespearean works, 

in which five directors participate 

(see page 60). 
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THEATRE ARTS calendar 


Broadway 


Among productions 
cluded, 


of the season recently con- 
these are scheduled to continue: 

All the Way Home, Tad Mosel’s intermittently 
effective adaptation of James Agee’s novel ‘‘A 
Death in the Family.’’ Among the leading play- 
ers are Aline MacMahon, Lillian Gish, Arthur 
Hill, Lenka Peterson and John Megna (Belasco, 
111 W. 44 St.). 

Camelot, the Arthurian musical play put to- 
gether by the team responsible for ‘‘My Fair 
Lady’’"—Alan Jay Lerner, Frederick Loewe and 
Moss Hart. It is very attractive visually, but 
leaves a good deal to be desired as a piece of 
musical theatre, for all that, and the celebrated 
cast including Richard Burton, Julie Andrews, 
Roddy MacDowall, Roberta Coote and Robert 
Goulet (Majestic, 245 W. 44 B8t.). 

Carnival!, another handsomely endowed musical 
that doesn’t live up to its packaging. The plot 
deals with circus life (the book is based on the 
film ‘‘Lili’’), and the cast is led by Anna Maria 
Alberghetti, Kaye Ballard, Jerry Orbach and 
Pierre Olaf (Imperial, 249 W. 45 St.). 

Come Blow Your Horn, Neil Simon's comedy 
about a couple of brothers and their not-so- 
placid life with father. In this case the results 
sometimes exceed the rather modest exterior. In 
the cast are Hal March, Warren Berlinger, Lou 
Jacobi and Pert Kelton (Brooks Atkinson, 256 
W. 47 St.). 

Do Re Mi, a musical treatment of life among 
the denizens of the jukebox trade. Loud, lively 
and, for the most part, quite enjoyable. Phil 
Silvers and Nancy Walker are most prominently 
employed in the proceedings. Reopens Aug. 21 
after vacation. (St. James, 246 W. 44 St.). 

A Far Country, a drama, by Henry Denker, 
dealing with the advent of psychoanalysis, as 
practiced by Sigmund Freud. Though it is pos- 
sible to imagine better treatments of the theme, 
this play is nonetheless among the most re- 
warding offerings of a lackluster season. With 
Kim Stanley, Steven Hill and Sam Wanamaker 
(Music Box, 239 W. 45 St.). 

Irma la Douce, an expanded version of the small- 
scale musical that originated in Paris not so 
long ago. In the course of the journey to Lon- 
don and then New York, the piece has become 
somewhat overblown, but in Elizabeth Seal, it 
has given us one of the finds of the year. Denis 
Quilley now has the other leading role (Ply- 
mouth, 236 W. 45th St.). 

Mary, Mary, Jean Kerr's lightweight domestic 
play, which ranks among the better offerings of 
the season. Barbara Bel Geddes Barry Nelson 
and Michael Wilding are the principals (Helen 
Hayes, 210 W. 46 St.). 

A Taste of Honey, an English success whose 
heroine is a lonely girl beset by a number of 
problems, pregnancy out of wedlock among them. 
Frances Cuka plays the girl, and Hermione Bad- 
deley is another lead (Booth, 222 W. 45 St.). 
The Unsinkable Molly Brown, a musical about a 
farm girl's rise to the top in society. Tammy 
Grimes gives quite a performance in the central 
role; Harve Presnell is her leading man (Winter 
Garden, 1634 Broadway). 

HOLDOVERS from previous seasons include: 
Bye Bye Birdie, the diverting musical comedy 
about a rock-‘n'-roll hero, his manager, and the 
manager's long-suffering girl friend. The top 
roles are now played by Gretchen Wyler and 
Gene Rayburn (Shubert, 225 W. 44 St.). 
Fiorello!, the biographical musical dealing with 
the early years of the late Mr. LaGuardia, be- 
fore he became mayor of New York. Though 
constructed on comparatively modest lines, it 
makes a good many of the musicals of the sea- 
son just past seem unprepossessing indeed. Tom 
Boley does a fine job of impersonating LaGuardia 
(Broadway, 1681 Broadway). 

My Fair Lady, the long-run musical version, by 


Lerner and Loewe, of Shaw’s ‘‘Pygmalion,”’ 


which is still in a class by itself among current 
offerings. With Michael Allinson and Margot 
Moser (Mark Hellinger, 237 W. 51 St.). 

The Sound of Music, the last of the Rodgers- 
Hammerstein musicals, which, quite appropri- 
ately, has one of their most pleasant scores. 
The book by Lindsay and Crouse however, is 
rather old-fashioned. Mary Martin and Theodore 
Bikel head the large company (Lunt-Fontanne, 
205 W. 46 St.). 


Off Broadway 


The American Dream by Edward Albee. New 
play by the author of the successful ‘‘The Zoo 
Story.’’ Also on the bill is Albee’s ‘‘The Death 
of Bessie Smith’’ (Cherry Lane, 38 Commerce 
St.). 

The Blacks by Jean Genét, 
nard Frechtman. Direction by Gene Frankel, 
sets by Kim E. Swados. Cast includes Louis 
Gosset, Roscoe Lee Browne, Ethel Ayler, James 
Earl Jones and Maya Angelou Make (St. Marks 
Playhouse, 133 Second Ave.). 

Circle in the Square. In repertory: ‘‘The Bal- 
cony’’ by Jean Genét, a fantasy set in a brothel 
that, by extension, becomes the author's concept 
of the world. Direction by José Quintero. Also 
appearing is a revival of Dylan Thomas’ ‘‘Under 
Milk Wood’’ (Circle in the Square, 159 Bleecker 
St.). 

The Fantastiks, an original and delightful musi- 
cal fable, employing a small cast, with score 
by Harvey Schmidt, book and lyrics by Tom 
Jones, and direction by Word Baer (Sullivan 
St. Playhouse, 181 Sullivan St.). 

Hedda Gabler, starring Anne Menxcnam, who 
has been lauded by the critics for her perform- 
ance in the title role (4th St. Theatre, 83 E. 4 
St.). 

King of the Dark Chamber by Rabindranath 
Tagore, the Indian playwright and poet. The 
cast includes Brock Peters and Bhaskar (Jan 
Hus, 351 E. 74 St.). 

Leave It to Jane, a delightful revival of the 
1917 musical comedy, with book and lyrics by 
Guy Bolton and P. G. Wodehouse, and music by 
Jerome Kern (Sheridan Sq. Playhouse, Seventh 
Ave. and W. 4 St.). 

Little Mary Sunshine, an extremely successful 
musical spoof of the romantic operettas of the 
twenties. Rick Besoyan wrote the book, music 
and lyrics (Plyers, 115 MacDougal St.). 

A Midsummer Night’s Dream, the second pro- 
duction of the New York Shakespeare Festival; 
directed by Joel Friedman. Scheduled to run 
until Aug. 19. On Aug. 28 King Richard II, 
directed by Gladys Vaughan (Wollman Memorial 
Skating Rink, Central Park). 

Paradise Island, a musical comedy with music 
and book by John Jacob Loeb and Carmen Lom- 
bardo. Direction by Arnold Spector. Book staged 
by Francis Swann. Choreography by June Taylor. 
The cast of 150 includes Elaine Malbin, Arthur 
Treacher and William Gaxton (Jones Beach Ma- 
rine Theatre). 

The Red Eye of Love, a comedy by Arnold 
Weinstein, set in a department store devoted to 
the sale of meat. Direction by John Wulp. Cast 
includes Jane Romano, Michael Vale and George 
Latchford (Living Theatre, 530 Sixth Ave.). 
The Threepenny Opera, Marc Blitzstein’s adapta- 
tion of the musical by Kurt Weil land Bertolt 
Brecht (Theatre de Lys, 121 Christopher St.). & 


translated by Ber- 











SEE NEW YORK’S FUNNIEST HiT! 


“HAL MARCH PROVES HIMSELF A FINE LIGHT COMiC.” 


—Ed Sullivers 


COME BLOW 
YOUR HORN 


NEWLY AIR-CONDITIONED 


BROOKS ATKINSON THEA. 
|_West 47th St. Circle 5-1310__| 


NEW YORK'S NEWEST 
SMASH MUSICAL! 
“A DELIGHT."’ —The New Yorker Magazine 


The Theatre Guild and Dore one, “—_ 


TAMMY GRIMES « i 


"THE 
UNSINKABLE | 
MOLLY BROWN” | 


Music & Lyrics by MEREDITH WILLSON \3 


directes by DORE SCHARY ‘° 
with HARVE PRESNELL “== G: > 


MAIL ORDERS FILLED—Mon. thru Thurs. Evgs.: Orch. | } 
$8.60; Loge $6.90; Mezz. $5.75, 4.80, 3.80, 2.90, 
Fri. & Sat. Evgs.: Orch. $9.40; Loge $7.50; Mez. 
$6.90, 5.75, 4.80, 3.80. Wed. Mats.: Orch. $4.80; 
Loge $4.30; Mezz. $3.80, 3.00, 2.50. Sat. Mats.: 
Orch. $5.40; Loge $4.80; Mezz. $4.20, 3.80, 3.00, 2.50. 
WINTER GARDEN 4'8- 50th Street & Bway 
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Hire a Rolls Royce 


For just a trifle higher cost, enjoy 
the luxury of a chauffeur-driven 
I96I Rolls Royce. Special theatre 
and shopping rates. Airport and 
pier service. Inquire about cor- 
porate and personal chargé 
accounts. 


Buckingham Livery 


349 E. 76th St., N.v.c. YU 8-2200 
$9 per hour. Diners Club honored. 
Theatre Arts 








THEATRE ARTS bookshelf 


by GEorRGE FREEDLEY 


The problems involved in theatrical pro- 
duction in all of its phases make up the 
underlying theme of the books taken 
down from the shelf for consideration 
this month. Randolph Goodman of 
Brooklyn College is a former newspaper- 
man, and also practiced in the field of 
theatrical research. He has combined 
those two unalike facets of his back- 
ground in editing a refreshingly different 
study of the produced play, Drama on 
Stage (Holt, Rinehart and Winston, 
$6.50). The texts of the six plays under 
consideration are included, so it is easy 
to flip pages to the text itself if you 
want to check a point in some account of 
conversations with the producers, play- 
wrights, directors and designers. 

Euripides’ Medea, in the translation 
of Frederick Prokosch, is considered in 
its historical setting, after which we 
are given a section devoted to the prob- 
lems of producing the Robinson Jeffers’ 
version that made stage history in the 
United States fourteen years ago with 
Judith Anderson as star, and John Giel- 
gud as director of the Robert Whitehead- 
Oliver Rea presentation. The difficulties 
between star and producers, which did 
not make life easy for the director 
(whose problems were compounded by 
the fact that he was forced to play the 
role of Jason, something he did not want 
to do while staging the play), are all 
made clear, and are honestly told, wheth- 
er everyone involved likes having the 
truth revealed or not. The interview with 
Antonio del Castillo, the costume de- 
signer, indicates just why production 
costs in his field are so high. There is 
also an illuminating interview with Wes- 
ley Kenney on televising Medea. 

The medieval drama Everyman is ana- 
lyzed from numerous points of view, as 
is Macbeth. The acting of the great and 
over-powering Mrs. Siddons as Lady 
Macbeth, Max Beerbohm’s review of 
Forbes-Robertson’s production of the 
tragedy, and Mrs. Patrick Campbell’s 
portrayal in the 1898 London production 
are all topics for discussion. There is 
also an interview with Laurence Olivier, 
whose acting of the title role at Strat- 
ford-on-Avon in the summer of 1955 was 
the most virile and satisfying portrayal I 
have ever seen. 

Mr. Goodman turns to Barrault and 
other Frenchmen for an analysis of pro- 
ducing The Misanthrope. Then he 
plunges into the modern theatre with A 
Streetcar Named Desire. Tennessee Wil- 
liams, Elia Kazan, Jessica Tandy and 
Vivien Leigh all contribute to the dis- 
cussion of that work. The final play 
considered is The Visit. There are in- 
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terviews with Friedrich Duerrenmatt, 
Maurice Valency, Alfred Lunt, Peter 
Brook and Teo Otto. This is a beauti- 
fully readable book and an enormously 
valuable one for research as well. It is 
a real contribution to theatre history. 

Bernard Grebanier’s Playwriting (Cro- 
well, $5.75) is an eminently practical 
book. Professor Grebanier writes with 
such style himself that any aspiring play- 
wright will be inspired by his lucidity 
and abundant demonstration of technical 
problems. Any member of the audience 
and those who write about the theatre 
will find much help in this excellent vol- 
ume, in fact. 

The English-domiciled David Magar- 
schack has introduced and translated 
Stanislavsky on the Art of the Stage 
(Hill and Wang, $4.50). Certainly 
Magarschack is the best English trans- 
lator of the work of the noted Russian. 
His eighty-seven page introduction, writ- 
ten ten years ago, is so explanatory and 
interpretative, in fact, that it almost 
takes the edge off Stanislavsky’s own 
words, almost two hundred pages longer. 
This is a valuable contribution to the 
written record on the art of acting as 
planned and executed by Stanislavsky, 
whose methods have been both accurate- 
ly and erroneously recorded and prac- 
ticed for many years. 

For some years, Richard Corson has 
been the most frequently named expert 
on make-up. His valuable book has be- 
come the standard text on the subject in 
drama schools and colleges. It is an in- 
valuable aid for actors, regardless of age 
or experience. The third completely re- 
written and expanded edition of Stage 
Makeup (Appleton-Century-Crofts, 
$8.75) is the finest of the lot, and is high- 
ly recommended. 

John Wray Young and his wife, Mar- 
garet Mary, are probably the two most 
experienced community-theatre directors 
in the United States. For more than a 
quarter century they have been working 
as a team. First at the Duluth Playhouse 
and presently at the lovely Little Theatre 
of Shreveport, Louisiana—which is the 
most practical kind of theatre, and could 
be transported to any medium-sized city 
in America and be at home—they have 
accumulated the experience that makes 
their How to Produce the Play: the 
Complete Production Handbook (Dra- 
matic Publishing Co., $2.95) so extreme- 
ly practical. The wealth of information 
and illustration contained make the book 
the biggest bargain in its field. 


Books in Brief 


Angel with Horns and Other Shake- 
speare Lectures by A. P. Rossiter, edited 
by Graham Storey. Fifteen lectures by 
the late A. P. Rossiter, Cambridge teach- 
er and scholar, that range from the title 
piece (Richard [continued on page 75] 





How to break 
into the theatre 


Advice from pros JuLre Harris, 

Russet Crouse, JEROME RosBINs, 

Howarp Bay and many others on 

how to get a start in the theatre. 

Here is such practical information as: 

® how to keep in touch with produc- 
ers and directors 

@ the right attitude for job-hunting 

© where to live in New York 

® how to send out photographs 

® how to find and use an agent 

® summer stock and how to become 
an apprentice 

@ Actors Equity and other theatre 
unions and how to join them 

EXTRA: Appendix giving names, 

addresses and phone numbers of 

producers, drama schools, equity 

agents, theatrical photographers 

employment agencies for part-time 

jobs, telephone services. 

If you want to work in the thea- 
tre, in any capacity at all, this book 
can be your passport. Get HOW 
TO BREAK INTO THE THEATRE by 
CHARLOTTE HARMON, who for 
many years was a summer theatre 
producer and director. $3.50, now 
at your bookstore, or direct from 
Tue Drat Press, Dept. HT-4, 461 
Park Avenue South, New York 16. 
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INTERNATIONAL IN SCOPE 


CELEBRITY SERVICE 


1961 Edition Now Available 


VITALLY IMPORTANT 

TO EVERYONE REQUIR- 

ING PERTINENT DATA 

RELATING TO ENTER- 

TAINMENT AND ALLIED 
FIELDS. 


Covering: 
NEW YORK 


HOLLYWOOD 
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LONDON 


PARIS Stage—Screen @ Radio & 

T} @ Publishing @ Agents 
ROME Producers @ Night Clubs 
e Restaurants @ Hotels @ 
Theatres @ Advertising @ 
etc. 


$2.50 


CELEBRITY SERVICE, Inc 


140 W. 57th St., N. Y. 19 
PL 7-7979 

















51 WEST 52 ST. 
NEW YORK 19, N. Y. 
JUdson 2-1037 


Are you aware that tne 
Drama Book Shop offers the 
most complete and comprehen- 
sive service in the country on 
every published play, script or 
book dealing with the Theatre 


and all forms of stagecraft. 


Our extensive mailing list and research 


service is available to you on request. 


SPECIALIZING IN PUBLISHED PLAYS AND 
BOOKS ON EVERY ASPECT OF THE THEATRE 


Cobbler 
to the 


American 
Theatre i 





| Victor Ziskin 





THEATRE on discs 


by Joun S. Witson 


Donnybrook!, original cast (Kapp 


| 8500). The musical that Robert E. Mc- 


Enroe (book) and Johnny Burke (mu- 
sic and lyrics) have made from the film 
The Quiet Man has the benefit of an able 
singing cast—Art Lund, Joan Fagan and 
Susan Johnson, with the deft comic as- 


sistance of Eddie Foy. And Burke has 


| composed tunes that have spirit and 


some melodic charm. But his lyrics have 
trouble rising above stereotypes, and 
McEnroe’s book—dealing with an Ameri- 
can who returns to his native village in 


| Ireland—follows a well-worn and slickly 
contrived path. Burke, who has.had great 
| success writing songs for Bing Crosby’s 


films, shows his true mettle in a pleasant 


| ballad, “He Makes Me Feel I’m Lovely,” 


but a Broadway show needs more than 
a couple of good pop tunes. 


| Young Abe Lincoln, original cast (Gold- 
| en Record 76). Lincoln’s youthful days 


in Illinois, when he won and lost Ann 
Rutledge, and made up his mind to go 
into politics, is the subject of the delight- 
ful musical for youngsters created by 
(music), Joan Javits 
(lyrics), and Richard N. Bernstein and 


| John Allen (book). It has been made 


into an equally delightful disc. Because 
the actual production is short (roughly 
an hour), the recorded version is almost 
complete with both dialogue and songs 
tied together by narration by Darrell 
Sundeen as Lincoln. The incidents have 
been well chosen for their special appeal 
to children, and the songs have a spright- 
ly insouciance that is particularly ap- 
pealing. It’s quite a trick to reach both 
an adult and juvenile audience, but 
Young Abe Lincoln does it neatly. 

The Desert Song, English cast (Angel 
stereo 35905). If your recollection of 
this show is limited to its robust baritone 
solos—“The Riff Song,” “The Desert 
Song,” “One Alone”—this polished col- 
lection of tunes from Sigmund Rom- 
berg’s score serves as a welcome re- 
minder that Mr. Romberg and his three 
lyricists (Otto Harbach, Oscar Hammer- 
stein II and Frank Mandel) poured a 
great deal more into the musical. There 
are a pair of clever light songs—‘“It” 
and “One Good Boy Gone Wrong”—that 
have a much higher degree of sophistica- 
tion than one usually expects to find in 
a Romberg work, together with a sinuous 
tune, “Song of the Brass Key,” sung with 
lithe charm by Julie Dawn. Edmund 
Hockridge gives the big songs a properly 
lusty rendition. 

Overture: American Musical Theatre, 
Hugo Montenegro and his orchestra— 
Vol. 1, 1924-1935 (Time 52035; stereo 
2035); Vol. 2, 1936-1945 (Time 52036; 


stereo 2036); Vol. 3, 1946-1952 (Tj 
52037; stereo 2037); Vol. 4, 1953-9 
(Time 52038; stereo 2038). The s 
of bland orchestral treatments of t 
from Broadway’s musicals that has be 
dangled before record buyers mj 
make one initially dubious about a set 
four instrumental discs that undertake 
cover thirty-six years of our musie 
theatre. Such an attitude overlooks 
already-proven ingenuity and imag 
tiveness of Hugo Montenegro, an 
ranger who seems to have a heart-ws 
ing horror of the obvious. He has 
proached this assignment with evide 
relish, and has turned out arrangeme 
that are as far from the usual wis 
washy string treatments as they can } 
Many of them bristle with excitemeg 
and orchestral brilliance; others, y 
ticularly some from the twenties, 
treated with period gaiety and whimsig 
touches of gusty humor. Part of { 
arranging chore in the last three voluz 
has been taken over by Jim Tyler 
Maury Laws, who seem less resourceff 
than Montenegro (although their 
still remains well above average), 
whose writing is not as_ instinctive 
rhythmic. The first two volumes are § 
more interesting than the last two; p 
ly because they have a greater perce 
age of Montenegro’s writing but largel 
because the musical theatre since 194 
despite its vaunted advances, has be 
much less fun musically than that of d 
preceding two decades. 


Music from “The Happiest Girl in @ 
World,” Frank De Vol and his orchesti 
(Columbia CL 1620; stereo CS 8429) 
The music for The Happiest Girl int 
W orld is the work of Jacques Offenbat 
taken from several of his ballets 
operettas. With the lyrics written 
E. Y. Harburg for this production; 
moved, the instrumental treatment of @ 
show’s score becomes simply a mé 

of Offenbach tunes. As such, it is ple 
ant light music that steps neatly are 
any temptations to become schmaltzy. 
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Empty rehearsal stage in August: prelude to a full season ahead 
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An appreciation of George S. Kaufman by another 
of the foremost writers of humor in our time 


by James Thurber 


I caught my first glimpse of George S. Kaufman forty 
years ago, during the run of Dulcy, and my last glimpse 
of him in 1933 at a big party given by Howard Dietz, 
the kind of party of which it is said, “Everybody was 
there.” I passed him on the stairs, as I was going up to 
the men’s room and he was coming down, and we smiled 
and nodded, and that was all. Still, he remains a vivid 
page in my album of mental photographs. He looked, I 
thought, harried, lonely and far-away. 

It was a gay party, made up of what I might call im- 
promptu vaudeville turns, starring, informally, Beatrice 
Lillie, Libby Holman, Harold Ross and a score of other 
figures in the theatre and the arts, but George Kaufman 
never projected himself in such a gathering. He could 
teach an actor or actress how to project, but he had no 
gift or desire for it himself. As the evening progressed 
and the gaiety heightened, I caught one more glimpse of 
him before he disappeared. He stood in the corner of the 
big living room, harried, lonely, and far-away, silently 
listening to an actress who was clearly pouring out her 
woes in an endless harangue. I truly believe that the only 
person who ever caught more than glimpses of George 
Kaufman was George Kaufman himself, and it is a pity 
that he did not put himself on paper in an autobiography, 
but it is also unimaginable that he would have done so. 

He did write about himself, obliquely and humorously, 
in a dozen pieces for The New Yorker, the first of which 


appeared in 1935 and the last in 1960, when he wa 
seventy. It was a memoir of Irving Berlin, who wrote the 
music for the Marx brothers’ Cocoanuts, for which Kauf- 
man did the book. (He was even collaborating on a play 
with Leueen MacGrath during his last year.) He als 
wrote three poems for The New Yorker, one of them 
called “Lines After a Month in the Hospital.” But all 
these were glimpses of Kaufman, and in no sense a reve: 
lation of his inner self. The middle Nineteen Thirties 
seem to have been an Up Phase in his life, for it was not 
until 1936 that he joined the Players. He dropped his 
membership in the club ten years later. Unlike some of 
us, including Marc Connelly and me, to name two, who 
will perform in public at the drop or non-drop of a hat, 
he was not a performer, although he did appear brielly, 
and was very funny, too, in the role of a frustrated writer 
in Hollywood in Once in a Lifetime. His appearance in 
an office or a living room instantly attracted attention, a0 
attention that he did not encourage. I never saw him a 
21, the old Tony’s, or Bleeck’s, favorite haunts of most of 
his theatre and newspaper colleagues. 

This “theatre giant,” as one of the New York news 
papers properly called him in its front-page obituary, de- 
serves a biography. Ben Hecht wrote about Charles Mac 
Arthur, Samuel Hopkins Adams did Alexander W oollcott, 
and I myself tried to capture on paper what I could of 

Harold Ross, but the lack of a book about Kaufman leaves 
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aserious gap in the written history of the Broadway thea- 
tre. When Bob Benchley died, his old friend Donald 
Ogden Stewart wrote me, “Benchley was humor.” It 
could be said, with equal truth, that Kaufman was com- 
edy. The wit for which he was so justly famous often 
tended to obscure rather than to illuminate the man and 
his achievements. He was a born newspaperman, as his 
friend and colleague, Brooks Atkinson, has pointed out, 
more at home and happier at his typewriter in his office 
at the Times than anywhere else. Yet the span of George 
Kaufman's active years in the theatre was, in large part, 
the very measure of the rise of Broadway comedy, which 
seemed to decline as he withdrew from it. He was, as 
everybody has emphasized, eminently a collaborator, with 
such distinguished co-workers as Connelly, Edna Ferber, 
Moss Hart, Herman Mankiewicz, and several others. It 
reminds me of Alfred Goullet, once described by “Iron 
Man” MacNamara as the greatest six-day bike rider that 
ever lived. In six-day racing you have to have a collabo- 
rator, and Goullet rode with most of them. Teamed with 
him, they almost never lost. 

There have been carping critics, such as George Jean 
Nathan, who saw George Kaufman mainly as a gag man, 
aslick contriver of stage comedies, a skillful director, and 
this notion was actually helped out by his own sardonic 
and skeptical attitude toward Broadway. This attitude, 
like Harold Ross’s notorious gruffness, covered up a far 
deeper feeling, however. The writer of humor and com- 
edy is by nature a complicated human being, and the 
craft he practices is in part a necessary counterbalance to 
God knows how many different kinds of inner conflicts. 
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» the Booth Tarkington, a master of humor and comedy in 
‘auf-} and out of the theatre, said of Dulcy that it was “one of 
play | the gayest comedies I ever saw.” I saw this Kaufman- 
also} Connelly play several times in 1921 because, for one 
hem } thing, I was an old friend of Elliott Nugent, who ap- 
t all | peared in it. The influence of a man like George Kauf- 
reve: | Man on aspiring writers of comedy for the theatre is an 
ties | imponderable factor, but I believe that the success of 
snot | Dulcy gave Nugent a real boost when, the following year, 
1 his | he wrote Kempy with his father, and then, in 1925, The 
e of | Poor Nut. Dulcy was also one of my own inspirations, 
who | aid so was the Kaufman-Connelly play Merton of the 
hat, { Movies. In the early Nineteen Twenties I came to New 
ielly, York once a year and took in sixteen plays, which I re- 
writer | Viewed for a Sunday half page that I conducted in the 
ce in | Columbus (Ohio) Dispatch. I can still remember, after 
n,an | Nearly four decades, a sentence I wrote in 1923 about 
im at | Merton of the Movies. It went like this: “I think that I 





shall never forget the book scene in the first act and the 
love scene in the last.” Mare Connelly’s contributions to 
Dulcy and to Merton cannot be overestimated, and Kauf- 
man was lucky and happy in a collaborator of warmth, 
brilliance, and a rare talent for comic invention. 

Kaufman could say, in one of his flashes of wit, “Satire 
iswhat closes on Saturday night,” but his contribution to 
the American comedy theatre in the field of satire was 
considerable. With Connelly he more than kidded the 
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movies, and with Moss Hart he continued this hilarious 
assault. He also took in his sardonic stride politics, gov- 
ernment, the Supreme Court, big business and the thea- 
tre. It would therefore be completely wrong and mis- 
leading to take at face value George Kaufman’s offhand, 
often defensive and cynical dismissal of his own gifts. 

When I was writing The Years with Ross, I kept re- 
membering the scores of times the founder of The New 
Yorker had spoken appreciatively of Kaufman’s wisdom 
and good sense. One of the things his old friend had said 
to Ross, years ago, was, “Now the backers want to read 
the script.” Kaufman’s years on Broadway started with 
the era in which any backer would rush his money into 
a Kaufman collaboration sight unseen, and ended in the 
present desperate financial condition of the theatre, which 
caused a friend of mine to write me recently in London, 
“For God’s sake get back here and prevent me from put- 
ting any money in any play at all.” 

During my writing of the Ross book, the warmest and 
most moving letters I got about Ross, and about my pieces 
in the Atlantic Monthly, came from Kaufman. The wit 
still flashed in these letters, but on paper it did not ob- 
scure, it illuminated the New York scene, with something 
far deeper than the verbal dart throwing that character- 
ized the “old gang,” as George called the members of 
the Algonquin Round Table. As long ago as 1927 Mare 
Connelly and I were on first-name terms with each other, 
but it wasn’t until my last two or three letters to Kauf- 
man, and his replies, that we became George and Jim. 
I shall always be thankful for that, and I shall forever 
cherish one note in particular. I had written a chapter on 
Ross and sex and love. Kaufman had known Ross longer 
than most of us (since 1918) and his words were a master- 
piece of highly exaggerated praise: “Your current piece in 
the Atlantic (‘Sex Is an Incident’) is the best piece ever 
written about anybody, by anybody, at any time.” And 
this from the man of whom it was once so falsely said 
that he had a mind but not a heart! 

The legend of George Kaufman will grow; the truth 
about the man himself will probably stay just where it is, 
but time will brighten the light he brought to American 
humor, comedy and wit. If the theatre is to have a re- 
nascence of comedy, it will need another Kaufman, and 
the need is extremely great in the present period of de- 
cadence, in which we do not seem to be able to tell the 
difference between avant-garde and fin de siécle, talent 
and sickness, the giving up of taboos and the breaking 
down of morals, the experimental and the expiring 
theatre. 

After my fashion, when I wake up at dawn, I try to dis- 
tract my mind from the woes of the world by paraphras- 
ing verses, and it was only the other morn that I thought 
of this one in connection with George S. Kaufman: 


“Yesteryear upon the stair, 

I met a man who wasn’t there. 
He wasn’t there again today. 

I wish he hadn’t gone away.” 


BERTOLT BRECHT, 


by Harold Clurman 


The paradox of the most popular dramatist of the 
moment is simply this: in all but Central European 
countries, the fame is based on armchair theory rather 
than experience in a theatre—and more’s the pity 


The case of Bertolt Brecht is a strange one. He is the 
most famous dramatist of recent years: his name is ban- 
died about more promiscuously than even those of Sartre, 
Beckett, or Ionesco. Still his work is largely unfamiliar 
to most theatregoers outside Central Europe. 

The Brechtian catch phrases are well known. For ex- 
ample, in reviewing the New York production of In the 
Jungle of the Cities (first performed in Munich in 1923 
when Brecht was twenty-five), Howard Taubman re- 
ferred to Brecht’s theory of the “epic theatre.” But there 
was no such notion in Brecht’s mind, nor such a term in 
his mouth, till many years later. As so often happens 
when dealing with serious playwrights, we learn to re- 
cite the label on the bottle before we taste the medicine. 
Ibsenism precedes Ibsen; existentialism reaches us before 
Sartre. 

Brecht’s writing for the stage was first introduced to 
us through the production of The Threepenny Opera at 
the Empire Theatre in New York in 1933. Hardly any- 
one seemed to notice its momentary presence or its light- 
ning demise. The Mother was given by the Theatre 
Union on 14th Street in 1935. It, too, left no marked im- 
pression. Though Brecht—exiled from Germany—arrived 
in this country in 1941 and settled in California, where he 
wrote some of his finest plays, little was heard about him 
outside a small circle of friends and admirers. 

Charles Laughton met Brecht in Hollywood, and was 
impressed by him. (There was a certain Brechtian influ- 
ence in Laughton’s production of Shaw’s Major Barbara, 





As critic and director, Mr. Clurman has been active in the 
theatre for more than thirty years. His books include the 


prize-winning “Lies Like Truth.” 


just as there came to be in Joan Littlewood’s and seve 
other English and French productions.) Laughton aete 
in Brecht’s Galileo in 1947, a production first presented 
Hollywood and later in New York under the auspices 
the ANTA experimental series. The New York critie 
fraternity at that time was either indifferent or hostile 
the play, except for Louis Kronenberger, who voted it 
best foreign work of the year. California and New Yor 
also witnessed some skimpy productions of Brecht’s T 
Private Life of the Master Race, but they, too, attra 
little notice. 

In the meanwhile Eric Bentley had begun translatin 
Brecht’s plays in addition to advocating their perfom 
ance. In 1948 I traveled to Moylan, Pennsylvania, to 
Bentley’s production of The Caucasian Chalk Cite 
(written in America), which I reviewed for The Ne 
Republic. 1 predicted then that Brecht would achiev 
greater success in the new Germany than he ever 
before. 

Since then some of Brecht’s marvelous verse has beet 
translated into English (1947), Bentley directed Ti 
Good Woman of Setzuan in his own translation for i 
Phoenix Theatre in New York, and there was the recor 
breaking off-Broadway production of The Threepe 
Opera. I wrote several series of articles for The Nati 
on Brecht’s productions of his plays that I had gone 
see in Berlin, and Kenneth Tynan wrote a very long 
port on the same subject for The New Yorker two yeal 
ago. 

In 1954 Brecht’s plays and productions attracted wort 
wide attention at the International Festival of Dramat 
Art in Paris, and several brief seasons in London 4 
throughout most of the major European cities followe 
Translations and explications—including two biographit 
in English—have been issued in many languages. Recet 


Early in the long-run revival of the Brecht-Kurt Weill 
“Threepenny Opera,” which opened off Broadway i 
the mid-fifties, the leads were Scott Merrill and Lotte 
Lenya (right front), a member of the original Berlin 
cast of 1928. Lenya is the widow of Weill. 
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ly Grove Press has published Seven Plays, edited by Eric 
Bentley. Last season the Living Theatre produced In the 
Jungle of the Cities, in the version whose complete text 
is carried in this issue of Theatre Arts. And announce- 
ments of further productions of Brecht’s plays are broad- 
cast almost constantly. In several instances a number of 
different producers are vying for the rights to the same 
play. 

Despite all that, I am convinced that in a crucial sense 
Brecht is still unknown in this country. I have already 
stated one reason: the reputation rather than the perform- 
ance has been disclosed. Worse still, I repeat, Brecht’s 
work has been “revealed” through theory and intellectual 
debate, which, in matters of art and especially in regard 
to the theatre, always constitute the bleakest and least 
convincing way of becoming acquainted with a particular 
body of work. But the main reason for our ignorance is 
twofold: Brecht is extremely difficult to translate, and is 
perhaps even more difficult to produce adequately. 

One must realize, in reading Brecht, that his most char- 
acteristic plays were written with a special and new type 
of production in view. Brecht was a master of language, 
but he was above all a man of the theatre. (He had been 
trained by Reinhardt, and was himself a director of the 
first rank.) Brecht’s plays are the texts for stage perform- 
ances that were present in his imagination as he wrote 
them, and that he worked out with most painstaking care 
in months of rehearsal with a meticulously chosen perma- 
nent company. 

The only way to know Brecht completely is to see the 
productions of his theatre, the Berliner Ensemble. Any- 
thing else is of necessity a compromise. Our State De- 
partment should be urged to permit the appearance of 
that splendid troupe on our shores. It would enrich our 
theatre and afford immense satisfaction to a receptive 
audience. 

We need not fear propaganda. Though Brecht’s com- 
pany is situated in East Berlin, and is supported by its 
government, only two of his major plays—The Mother and 
Saint Joan of the Stockyards—contain anything to conflict 
with our accepted social ideas. Of those plays I have seen 
(except The Mother), one is an antiwar work of a most 
unusual kind, since no one in it is against war or inti- 
mates that “war is hell”; another is a farce about the rise 
of Hitlerism; a third is a chronicle concerning the course 
of science; a fourth is a fable of broad but by no means 
subversive implications. 

I emphasize this because so much has been made of 
Brecht’s didacticism, his (Marxist) doctrines and teach- 
ing that it is assumed that one must share Brecht’s polliti- 
cal convictions (about which there is some ambiguity) to 
appreciate his plays—an assumption that is largely false. 
Brecht’s work is theatre in the most general and salutary 
sense of the term. 

We are now prepared to return to where our discus- 
sion might have begun, if there weren't so many miscon- 
ceptions to dispel. As a writer, Brecht is essentially a 


Roderick 
“The Caucasian Chalk Circle,” based on a Chinese fable 
dates from Brecht’s American residence in the forties 
This is the production by the Berliner Ensemble 


“St. Joan of the Stockyards” (in the staging of Gusta 
Griindgens) has as its central character a Salvation Army 
lass in the slums of Chicago during the depression, 


Rosemarie Clausen, from German Information Cente 
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poet. Most of his plays—apart from their extraordinary 
songs—are in prose. It is a prose peculiarly his own: 
terse, epigrammatic, slangy, concrete. It avoids grandilo- 
uence. The sentences seem to combine a folksy simplic- 
ity with bite. One wonders how such “peasantlike” home- 
jiness of expression: can make so sophisticated an effect. 
Brecht’s language is at once “classic” in its unaffectedness 
and thoroughly modern in its directness. 

This original mixture is what makes the quality of 
Brecht’s dialogue so hard to render in English. In Ger- 
man, Brecht’s dramatic speech has a certain banality of 
yocabulary (similar in a way to Kurt Weill’s musical me- 
dium), but Brecht converts its very ordinariness into a 
thing of continuous surprise and delight. In English this 
happy paradox is often dissipated so that what was fresh 
in the original turns flat. 

As to what Brecht says in his plays, there has been a 
continuous change from his early works to the final ones. 
The first plays, of which In the Jungle of the Cities, begun 
in 1921, remains typical, are despairing and anarchic and 
what today we might call “beat.” It is not essential, it 
seems to me, to attempt a specific line-by-line interpre- 
tation of In the Jungle; it is sufficient to sense its mood. 
(Ihave read four explanations of this fascinating work— 
each of them wholly different from the others.) What is 
important to remember is that the play represents a con- 
vulsive reaction to the corruption of Germany after the 
first World War—a state of mind parallel with that pic- 
tured in George Grosz’s caricatures of the period. 

In the Jungle of the Cities is like a nightmare in which 
contradictory images are superimposed on one another. 
The effect is a sort of expressionist (or surrealist) meta- 
phor in which anguish, fear, derision, bewilderment and 
release all occur, as it were, simultaneously. The play is 
not intended to be lucid—except as it echoes a chaotic 
world and an agonizingly turbid inner experience. The 
final curtain of In the Jungle of the Cities suggests that 
Brecht felt it necessary to live through this time of youth- 
ful turmoil so that he might later emerge cleansed of it. 
And indeed he did. The history of Brecht’s career is one 
of progress from a passionate nihilism to a smiling 
serenity. 

The plays that followed In the Jungle are still bitter, 
but they tend toward irony—a kind of mocking objectiv- 
ity, as in The Threepenny Opera of 1928. Impelled by 
political and philosophic study, by the reading of Chi- 
nese and Japanese literature, and even more by a desire 
to regulate the contrary pulls of his personal nature, both 
sensuous and ascetic, added to the need to arrive at the 
discipline of some moral determination, Brecht finally 
tached the point, in 1938, where he could compose his 
dramatic masterworks: such plays as Mother Courage 
(1989), Life of Galileo (1943), The Caucasian Chalk 
Girele (1944). The tone of those plays, despite the tragic 
pattern of Mother Courage, is that of lofty comedy: 
modest, restrained, sometimes archly shrewd. There is 
something about the plays that [continued on page 78] 
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Friedman-Abeles 
“The Good Woman of Setzuan,” a parable set in pre- 


Communist China, had a brief showing in New York in 
1956. Seated in front are Uta Hagen and Gerald Hiken. 


“Der Aufhaltsame Aufstieg des Arturo Ui (The Resistable 
Rise of Arturo Ui)” tells the story of the rise of Adolf 
Hitler in terms of the American underworld. 
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ANNE MEACHAM 


text by John Keating 


photograph by Roger Prigent 


Off-Broadway is a land of high hopes and low salarig 
Its theatres are converted cellars, lodge rooms and loft 
most of them located in the drearier reaches of Gree 
wich Village or the lower East Side. Actors must be 
agile as mountain goats, as brash as carnival barkers, 

as uninhibited as ‘Baltimore strippers. Backstage are 
are invariably dank, booby-trapped mazes; dressi 
rooms are rudimentary and communal, and entrances g 
exits as often as not must be made by bulling throug 
the audience, in some cases after a costume- clad, pede 
trian-startling dash through the street from stage door 
lobby. Salaries are, to put it politely, minimal. It is 
world that could seem even faintly glamorous only to 
violently stage-struck sixteen-year- -old dreaming midsug 
mer dreams on the baking plains of Kansas. 

The citizens of off-Broadway are, as might be expecte 
for the most part young, hard-w orking and, in the repé 
lent but useful jargon of the soc iologists, other-directe 
For them, fame is the spur, and Broadway the promi 
land. Their prayers might be summed up in a senteng 
“Let me but have one meaty scene, O Thespis—on 
chance to show my talent, and the g gates of Shubert sh 
not prevail against me.” It is their hope and belief th 
if they but get one such chance to show their mettle, the 
will have it made. Agents will rush to sign them; pra 
ducers and directors will clamor for their services; the 
names will flash in neon lights and mile-high billboard 
above the Broadway traffic. 

It is a harmless dream and one that sustains many 
haggard life, but it has no more substance than a fortune 
teller’s promise of coming riches, the true love of a hané 
some stranger, or the romance-laden voyage to exoti¢ 
places. Ask Anne Meacham. She knows. 

A tall, whip-slender brunette, Miss Meacham is cur 
rently the undisputed First Lady of off-Broadway. He 
vibrant, luminous portrayal of Hedda Gabler in th 
hugely successful revival of the Ibsen drama at the 4th 
Street Theatre elicited a garland of worshipful revie 
For the second time in four years, she was presente 
with the Obie award sponsored by the Greenwich 
lage weekly, The Village Voice, as “best actress” of th 
year in off-Broadway theatre. She is generally ackno 
edged to be one of the half-dozen top actresses of I 
generation. 

“I have seen a number of Heddas in my time,” wrote 
Richard Watts, critic of the New York Post, “some splet- 
did, some surprisingly poor, but all portrayed by cele- 
brated actresses. . . . Not even nostalgic memories cal 
persuade me that I have ever watched a finer Hedda 
Gabler than Miss Meacham’s.” 

“She is, quite possibly, the best of my collected Hed- 
das” was Walter Kerr’s summation in the Herald Tribune. 

If there is a touch of cynicism in Miss Meacham’s get- 
erally rapturous reaction to the critical posies and the 
honors that have been heaped upon her this season, it is 
due not to a naturally distrustful nature but to the hard- 
earned knowledge that the road from off-Broadway 
Broadway proper is a tortuous one. Miss Meacham, you 
see, has been this way before. | 








Three years ago, her portrayal of the anguished, tor- 
tured Catharine ‘Holly in Tennessee Williams’ Suddenly 
Last Summer brought forth the same sort of extravagant 
notices that her Hedda received. And at the end of the 
season, the board of judges for the Obie awards named 
her “best actress” of the 1957-58 off-Broadway year. 

“I was so certain after Suddenly Last Summer that it 
was finally going to go my way,” she recalled recently. 
“But the last three years have been horrible.” 

The first cul-de-sac was the play that launched her in 
a leading role on Broadway. It was The Legend of Liz- 
zie, by Reginald Lawrence; Miss Meacham played the 
Massachusetts maiden whom the legend and the play- 
wright presented as a murderous neurotic who “gave her 
mother forty whacks,/ And whe n she saw what she had 
done, gave her father forty-one.” The celebrated case of 
Lizzie Borden and the double ax-murder of her parents 
has inspired a number of successful books and a top- 
notch ballet, Fall River Legend, among other things, but 
Mr. Lawrence’s play, unfortunately, was not in that class. 
It closed after two performances. And that was the last 
of Broadway for Anne Meacham for a while. 

“After Lizzie, I lived on television,” she told me. “For 
seven months I worked in a soap opera called “The 
Brighter Day. I was ‘a restless, wayward minister's 
daughter. It was—well, a soap opera. But it was the 


most money I have ever earned as an actress and I’m not 
going to knock it.” 


All was not soap, of course. There was a jaunt to the 
University of Michigan to play Blanche DuBois in A 
Streetcar Named Desire, and another to Washington, 
D. C., to join the road company of The Disenchanted. 
And there were major roles in television productions of 
All the King’s Men, Suspicion and Face of a Hero. Then 
Broadway beckoned again. This time the play was a 
fantasy called Moonbirds, by the French novelist-play- 
wright Marcel Aymé. It lasted three performances. 

And that was it. A skimpy three-year record for an 
actress of Miss Meacham’s obvious and acknowledged 
talents. 

“It seemed to me that my career, such as it was, had 
drifted into the doldrums—that I was well on the way to 
getting lost,” she said. 

Hedda brought the drift to an abrupt and dramatic 
halt. The story of how Miss Meacham took over the role 
at the eleventh hour, spent three virtually sleepless days 
and nights memorizing, rehearsing and “finding” a per- 
formance, and then opened to extravagant acclaim is one 
of the more exciting episodes of the generally unexciting 
theatrical season just past. Hedda Gabler itself was a 
last-minute substitution as the opening play in producer 
David Ross's projected Ibsen cycle. His original choice 
was the rarely performed When We Dead Awaken, star- 
ring Franchot Tone, who had led the parade of “name” 
actors off Broadway and scored a great success in Ross’s 
production of Chekhov's Uncle Vanya in 1956. But fric- 
tion developed between producer and star during re- 
hearsals, and Mr. Tone retired from the field. Opening 
night was set back, and Ross flew to London to see Mai 
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Zetterling, whom he signed to star in Hedda Cable 
Lester Rawlins, a close friend of Miss Meacham’s, was 
play opposite the Swedish star as Tesman, and it was 
see him that Anne went to the next-to-last preview at tf 
4th Street Theatre last November. 

“I loved it,” she recalled, “and when I left I said to t 
friend I was with that I wished David had let me re; 
for it. I was thinking of Thea, not Hedda herself, ¢ 
course.” 

The next night Miss Zetterling collapsed on stage, ag 
was ordered by her doctor to take a complete rest. 

Miss Meacham was slee sping soundly when the pho 
rang at 2 a.m. the following Sunday. It was David Re 
and his question was a simple, if ‘startling, one: Co 
she, and would she, take on the role of Hedda, and ope 
as scheduled on Wednesday night? Half-asleep and x 
quite sure of what she was letting herself in for, ¢ 
actress agreed. Ross told her to put on water for a p 
of coffee. He and his wife arrived fifteen minutes lat 
with the script, gave it and their blessings to the ne 
Hedda, and departed. Anne spent the next twelve hou 
alone, working on the play—memorizing, analyzing 
probing to find the roots of Hedda’s character and ht 
relation to the other people in her life. On her way 
the theatre for her first rehearsal at 3 o'clock Sund: 
afternoon, she stopped at a Village delicatessen ang 
bought a half pound of roast beef, a quarter pound ¢ 
ham, a quarter pound of cheese, and two containers of 
yoghurt. 

“I knew I would have to stoke up with protein,” sh 
said. “I had called my doctor and told him I would ha 
to go without sleep for virtually the whole seventy-tw 
hours before the Tuesday-night preview, and he 
given me permission to take a dexamyl every twe 
hours, provided I took time off to sleep for a couple ¢ 
hours first.” 

That first day, the cast rehearsed until midnight. Ther 
Anne repaired to the Ross apartment and continue 
working with the producer and his wife for another he 
or so, until she was no longer able to register. She slep 
for an hour, then resumed work until 8:30 a.m. Bag 
home, she called in a friend to cue her, and, except f 
another hour's nap, kept at it until it was time to go bat 
to the theatre for rehearsal. 

That was the pattern of the entire seventy-two hout 
The problem was complicated somewhat by the fact th 
Anne could neither step into Miss Zetterling’s costum 
nor her playing of the role. So fittings had to be squee 
in; in addition, Ross had to supply some fresh directi€ 
and the other actors had to accommodate themselves 
the new Hedda’s movements. The situation being what 
was, the producer had to allow the actress to find her 
way, to a great extent. Fortunately, he agreed heart 
with her conception of the role, and gave her free rein 
develop the performance as she saw it. 

The hectic days were further complicated by the 
that Anne had committed herself to appearing in a Ja 
nese NO drama at the Theatre de Lys the afternoon D& 
fore the opening of Hedda. [continued on page 4 
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The Art and Language of Stage Lighting 


A specialist in the field sheds some fresh light on a 
relatively new profession that most theatregoers ap- 
preciate without quite knowing why. Here is the 
theory and its translation into practical terms 


by Jean Rosenthal 


Recently a credit line has begun appearing in theatre 
programs. Along with authors, producers and designers 
of dances, sets and costumes, the people responsible for 
the lighting are getting official recognition. Lighting de- 
signers are such an innovation in the theatre that, from 
layman to producer, they tend to be regarded simultane- 
ously with a certain suspicion, for the time they take, 
and considerable admiration, for the results they pro- 
duce. From the time of the Federal Theatre in the thir- 
ties to the present, via Martha Graham, the New York 
City Ballet, operas and Broadway shows, the questions I 
have been asked most often are: “Where do you come 
from?” “What, really, do you do?” “How do you do it?” 

Lighting design evolv ed from a need, born of revolu- 
tionary changes that swept the theatre after the twenties. 
In the romantic days preceding that decade the designer 
of scenery was part of the craft aspects of his calling. He 
not only conceived; he painted what he sketched, gen- 
erally as part of a studio that delivered the whole pro- 
duction, including the lighting, to the stage door. 

In that era lighting labored under the heavy impedi- 
ment of the theatre’s graduation from gas to electricity. 
The new medium, gropingly used, was still limited to 
floodlighting in borders and footlights, and to more con- 


Besides the productions discussed in her article, Miss Rosenthal 
has provided the lighting for these current or recent Broadway 
works: “The Sound of Music,” “The Dark at the Top of the 
Stairs,’ “The Disenchanted,” “Take Me Along,” “Destry Rides 
Again” and “Caligula.” 





trollable spots and arcs. The layout of scenery seldom 
reserved physical room for lighting equipment. On the 
whole, spotlights could be hung in relatively few and 
severely regimented places. 

Lighting was limited, but so were the expectations of 
the audience. Comedies were bright, dramas uncheerful. 
Day was yellow, night blue. Effects were romantically 
(storms, fires, clouds), and ranged from 
corny, as in East Lynne, to refined and mysterious, as in 
The Return of Peter Grimm. 

Even so, a few creative minds were beginning to con- 
sider and clarify the role that lighting could play. In 
Europe the Swiss, Adolphe Appia, had published his 
book La Mise en Scéne du Drame Wagnérien, which 
took cognizance of a kind of production in which music 
and light would be integrated. His Work of Living Art 
reached America in 1960, in The Theory of the Theatre, 
translated by H. D. Albright, edited by Barnard Hewitt, 
and publishe od by the University of Miami Press in co- 
operation with the American Educational Theatre As- 
sociation. In the twenties, two lone visionaries on Broad- 
way, Robert Edmond Jones, working for Arthur — 
and Lee Simonson, for the Theatre Guild, believed, 
Appia did, that a comprehensive visual treatment att 
support the atmosphere of a play and carry it beyond its 
simple physical locale. For a long time they were proph- 
ets without disciples on Broadway, though art, communi- 
ty and university theatres follow ed in their steps. 


naturalistic 


In the thirties disaster struck the American economy 

and with it the theatre. Communication among people 
caught in a common calamity became a pressing need. 

The unemployed of the theatre had a great deal to say, 
and when the Federal Theatre gathered them up and 
gave them a place to say it—and little money to say it 
with—the need for a new visual approach became in- 
eluctable. The Federal Theatre, Mercury Theatre, Group 
Theatre, Theatre Union and the first Phoenix could only 
express what was on their minds (and within their 
budgets) by jettisoning the detailed and realistic produc- 
tion formulas of the twenties. The type of documenta- 
tion they essayed had little use for lighting calculated 
only to denote a specific locale or hour. The idea, the 
actor and a pool of light to focus interest on the perform- 
ing area conveyed the essence of the meaning. 

The pool of light is the true beginning of the story of 
lighting designers, for with it began an understanding of 
light’s separate contribution to the whole. On its own it 
was found capable of creating highly theatrical effects, 
which were varied as it was directed downward or 
angled from back or front, left or right, high or low, each 
position producing its own plasticity and pattern. By ex- 
tension from this relatively simple beginning, lighting has 
developed today into a profession with its own language, 
whose practitioners are well endowed to speak. 

All of us have individual approaches to our work, as 
do designers in any other field, and I can speak only for 
myself in answering the last two of the questions con- 
stantly posed us. No matter how hastily put together a 
show is, I find I have followed the same pattern for 


twenty-five years. In this kind of designing there is y 
margin for improvisation, and there is definite satisfa 
tion in sitting down and forecasting almost every moy 
one will make. 

In lighting any production I impose on myself limita. 
tions appropriate to it. I find that if a collaboration is 
be successful, these limitations and boundaries should }; 
formed by the thoughts, the hopes and the dreams of th 
director, the set designer and the costume designer q 
the one hand, and the producer and author on the othe 
Each will have his own special point of emphasis, anj 
these elements are best gathered together before one de. 
cides how to support them in the design of the lighting 

Th simplest, though most tedious, first move is to read 
and reread the script until each scene becomes an image 
in my mind. Only when I “see” the play myself can} 
communicate with the creative people who will move j 
off the typewritten page. An orderly language for thi 
mutual task has arisen in recent years. Terms like “qual. 
ty of light,” “pattern,” “general light,” “color washes’ 
“down lights” and “back lights” are accepted in th 
everyday vocabulary of the theatre. 

In my experience, the director often indicates his e. 
pectations by referring to paintings, probably because i 
is difficult to describe something so intangible as air 
With paintings as a common meeting ground we under 
stand atmosphere, color and the kind of focus. I do not 
for a moment mean to imply that the lighting become 
“like” Rembrandt or Constable or Hals, but only that 
their work serves as a clue to the picture in the directors 
mind. 

Another system of elucidation the director relies on i 
to define the degree of reality he wants to suggest. | 
may be vital to the logic of his concept to make the 
quality of light so realistic that the way in which sur 
light is directed establishes north, south, east and west 
where areas of cool light occur, for example. Less literal 
ly but quite as logically, the degree of reality may be 
abstracted and implied through the establishing of pat- 
terns of light only obliquely related to the realistic ray 
of sunshine. 

If degree of reality is boundary number one, I sup 
pose that points of dramatic emphasis— —the positions 
where important scenes will be played—constitute bound- 
ary number two. With the degree of reality agreed upo 
the placement of key scenes can be integrated into the 


logic of different times of day and different kinds of § 


locale. 

The set or production designer has arrived at his de. 
signs in much the same manner as the lighting designe 
and it remains for the lighting designer to work out th 
color and the system of the light in collaboration wit 
the set designer. The wholeness of the production is de. 
pendent on this co-ordination of the mechanics of the 
scenery and the lights, and this analysis of the ideas of 
the script. 

Thinking and working along these lines I begin ® 
build a light plot, first determining the aesthetic valut 
that emanate from the original analyses, next adding the 
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realistic restrictions of the physical production and the 
conditions under which the performance will take place. 
Some shows have long tryout runs on the road before 
coming to New York; others rely on previews and open 
“old.” Each way imposes its own conditions. A produc- 
tion that has to troupe and meet a high commercial 
standard plus the increasingly trying requirements of, 
say, a Monday -night opening for a drama, or a Tuesday 
opening for a more involved show like a musical, carries 
sill other limitations. 

















































ner 
M- The process of building a light plot is bounded on the 
de} one hand by aesthetic values and on the other by eco- 
ine § nomic necessities. With that in mind, it is time to begin 
eal designing. This is a very personal occupation dependent 
ame on SO clear a visualization of the script that I am able to 
a break down each scene into patterns and qualities of 
eit light, and then, as they become concrete, correlate them 
thi | with types of equipment that will produce the effects 
ral. 4 Tequired. 
es} += The designing phase of lighting falls midway between 
the§ the collaborative work with director, designer, author 
and producer and the execution, which in the commer- 
a: cial theatre is handled exclusively by stagehands. Web- 
seit tet refers to design as the arrangement of, or planning 
ai of, elements before the action of execution is taken. In 
der) 2° profession is the division between design and action 
noi more clearly defined than in the Broadway theatre. If 
i the lighting designer represents the arrangement, so the 
tha electrician represents the action. This is not an unhappy 
stor situation. Just as the set designer no longer paints his own 
scenery, neither does the lighting designer handle the 
a installation or mechanical operation of his equipment. 
+. i} The general translation of design into functioning 
» the mechanics is the work of the electrician, acting on infor- 
su} mation supplied by plots that indicate the placement 
wes. | of lights to achieve patterns and colors. This is detailed 
teral-f and demanding. It is up to the electrician to check all 
vy bef equipment through the shop, and estimate all cable 
pat lengths. He is responsible for effects like water: when 
c ry the script specifies rain it is his business to make it seem 
torain. If there is to be a projected effect he shepherds 
| sup it through the shop to the balcony or bridge position 
‘itis § tom which it operates. His job is not altogether me- 
ound-§ chanical. He is the man who operates or supervises the 
upot operation of the switchboards. His performance carries 
to the} the responsibility of communicating the light design. If 
ds of § there is a mutual understanding, this team—designer and 
electrician—makes for an extra-special something in the 
sis de | Magic of performance that cannot be achieved in any 
signet other way except through the affectionate respect that 
ut the | Keeps each job defined clearly. 
n wil} While the show is still in the shop the lighting designer 





watches rehearsals, diagraming the movements of the 
actors and absorbing the show, which, like a piece of 
music, gives him more and more with every hearing, and 
unifies his over-all impression. Light has the capacity to 
make moments become vivid portraits that accumulate 
into a lasting and significant impression. 

After a hav is designed, two or three weeks are re- 
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quired to put it through the shop and prepare the equip- 
ment for installation in the theatre where the preliminary 
tryout will be held. When the lights are hung and the 
scenery is ready, the time of focusing begins. On the 
surface this would seem to be no more than pointing 
lights where you want them to go, so the hours it takes 
are granted grudgingly. In fact, focusing is the heart of 
the mechanical installation of the show. With present- 
day equipment, light can be controlled and shaped into 
forms and patterns that help convey the dramatic inten- 
tion. Molding light in this way is the hidden part of 
focusing, though rarely is anyone but the lighting de- 
signer and the ‘aleeteician really aware of it. 

For some shows, the job of focusing is easy because 
they play on an open stage. Musicals I have worked on, 
like West Side Story and Redhead, although heavy elec- 
trically, can be focused much more quickly than dramas 
like Winesburg, Ohio and Becket, in which as much time 
is spent in getting to the lights as in focusing them. We 
use the term “jockeying” to describe what goes on when 
a crew maneuvers a thirty- to forty-foot “A” ladder with 
a six- or seven-foot base in and around the units that 
make up the set. 

The first time we focus a show is the most difficult be- 
cause this is the moment when thoughts and pencil lines 
become patterns of light, and when the realization of the 
plan emerges. It is the outcome of all that has gone be- 
fore: the months of reading, thinking, discussions and de- 
signing. A number of us take this focusing aspect so 
seriously that we have developed something beyond the 
usual record—what we call a focusing chart. It is a legal- 
sized pad of paper with headings indicating circuits, 
color and focus, and in the focus area there is room for 
the full description of the lens focus, that is, flood to 
sharp; the position of the shutters if the lights are of the 
ellipsoidal type; and the position of the hot spot in all 
cases. To increase accuracy, designers have devised a 
grid scheme to subdivide the stage so the area focused 
on always remains the same. 

During the final period of rehearsal, at the beginning 
or end of each working day, the play is performed from 
start to finish without breaks. Everybody gathers for 
these run-throughs, and the lighting designer works out 
the cues for various operations of the lights. Some cues 
are mechanical, like the fade-outs and blackouts that 
mark the ends of scenes, presets, fixtures turned on or off, 
shades lifted so sun streams through windows, and so on. 
Others, spaced throughout the action, reflect the ideas 
and emotions, and usually i involve moving light so imper- 
ceptibly that the viewer is unaware of change. 

When focusing and cuing are finished, light rehearsal 
begins. These sessions are without doubt the most pub- 
lic exhibitions of creative thinking in the world. The 
lighting designer sits in a dark auditorium, usually with 
the set designer, the director and assorted others. In 
front of him is an intercom with stations to the stage 
manager and the electricians at the switchboard, At this 
time the theoretical design is [continued on page 78] 
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A TRAVELER’S ENCOUNTER WITH SOME UPPER-CASE THEATRE 


An opera house in East Berlin and a small stage in Cracow provided really great moments in a critic's odyssey 


by Norris Houghton 


If I pause when people ask what really outstanding the- 
atrical performances I’ve seen abroad in the past few 
months, the reason for my hesitation must be attributed 
to the fact that I've been exposed to more than my fair 
share, and it takes time for me to sort them out. There 
were seventy in the Soviet Union, fifteen in Poland, a 
dozen in London, and anywhere from one to a half dozen 
each in Vienna, Berlin, Salzburg, Munich, Amsterdam, 
Madrid, Rome, Tel Aviv, Athens, Ankara, Belgrade, 
Helsinki, Stockholm, Copenhagen and Paris. I don’t 
mean to place-name drop; it’s just that I have well over 
120 evenings of theatregoing throughout Europe and the 
Near East to think back over; and there are many ways 
in which a performance can make an impression. 

Who, for instance, can forget his first exposure to Max 
Reinhardt’s majestically moving Everyman in the Cathe- 





Mr. Houghton was one of the founders of the Phoenix Theatre 
in New York. He also is a practicing scenic designer, teacher 
of theatre, and author of one of the most widely read accounts 
of Soviet theatre of the 1930’s, “Moscow Rehearsals.” 
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dral Square at Salzburg, even though (as was true in my 
case) he’s heard about it all his life? The opening night 
of the opera season in Vienna, with Herbert von Karajan 
on the podium conducting Das Rheingold, is not quickly 
forgotten either. The Miracle Worker, played in Hebrew 
on the famous stage of the Habimah Theatre in Tel Aviy, 
is memorable even though you may feel it’s been con- 
ceived too sentimentally. A sensitive performance of The 
Sea Gull at the Royal Dramatic Theatre in Stockholm 
is unforgettable; so is Brecht’s Mother Courage, seen for 
the first time in the famous Berliner Ensemble produe- 
tion; the strong lined face and tiny indomitable figure of 
Helene Weigel in the title role will haunt the memory 
for a long time. 

In Moscow there were many memorable occasions: the 
night George London sang the title role in Boris 
Godunov, when the show stopped after his death scene 
until he had responded to eight curtain calls demanded 
by loudly cheering Russians; the night of the Maly Thea- 
tre’s performance of Vanity Fair when the grand old lady 
of the Russian stage, ninety-three-year-old Alexandra 





Yablochkina, made her entrance as Miss Crawley; the 
hilarious low-comic wedding scene of Mayakovsky’s The 
Bedbug; the Stanislavsky production of Gogol’s Dead 
Souls at the Moscow Art Theatre, which is as fresh and 
witty as it was when first seen a quarter century ago; my 
first visit to the puppet theatre of Sergei Obraztsov, 
where one regularly sees the wittiest and chicquest per- 
formances in Moscow—probably the best puppet theatre 
in the world. I could pile up memorable evenings until 
you would think I had no critical judgment at all. 

When all is said and done, however, on only two 
stages among the dozens I have sat before this past sea- 
son have I seen performances that left me breathless with 
excitement, tingling with the conviction that I had been 
in the presence of truly great theatre. One of these was 
the Komische Oper in East Berlin, over which the in- 
comparable genius of Walter Felsenstein presides; the 
other was the small stage (there are two) of the Stary 
Teater in Cracow, Poland. 

There have been reports of the Felenstein productions 
in the New York Times and elsewhere, but I had over- 
looked them, and consequently was unprepared for the 
shock. Verdi’s Otello opens, as you may recall, without 
an overture. At the Komische Oper every light in the au- 
ditorium is extinguished, even including those on the 
music stands in the orchestra pit. In complete darkness 
and silence the curtain rises; then the lights flare up. 
Simultaneously the first chord of music crashes out. 
Twenty men are running at full speed from the upper- 
tight-hand corner of the stage to the lower-left. The 


chorus is singing at the top of its voice; the wind is roar- 
ing over the sea wall. The total effect is electrifying. The 
noise and activity subside in subsequent scenes, but 
never does the tension drop. The outpouring of emotion 
matches the music as a heroic, white-garbed Othello 
drives himself inexorably toward the tragic consumma- 
tion. 

The same excitement was engendered in La Traviata, 
to my mind a far more difficult accomplishment, for the 
work does not contain the tragic power of Otello. But 
again there was the same breathless intensity as young 
Germont and Violetta met at a champagne supper to 
end all such fetes. The swirling figures of the dancers, 
the precision of the army of footmen, the absolute be- 
lievability of the passion in which the principal charac- 
ters were caught up—all were calculated to make one’s 
hair stand on end. This is what Stanislavsky said opera 
could be like, when at the end of his life he turned from 
spoken to musical drama as the more completely ful- 
filling medium. But never have I seen his pronotnce- 
ment come true as completely as at the Komische. Oper. 

The secret of these incomparable performances lies 
partly in the genius of Felsenstein, an Austrian who lives 
in West Berlin, works in East Berlin, and reportedly de- 
mands payment of his salary in American dollars. To 
talk to him is to be assaulted by almost the same kind 
of dynamic excitement that one is exposed to on his 
stage. The rest of the secret is that he demands (and is 
allowed) one hundred rehearsal hours for every hour the 
finished opera lasts (three hundred hours for a three- 
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The concluding moments 
of “Otello” in the 
production of the Komische 
Oper in East Berlin. 

Ernst Gutstein as Iago, 
Hanns Nocker as the 


fallen Otello. 


The same principals in another 
scene from the Verdi work 

at the Komische Oper. 

The intendant of the house, 
Walter Felsenstein, 

is internationally famous 

for his staging. 





hour work). Furthermore, before every performance a 
)prush-up run-through takes place. No wonder no opera 
house in the world can compete with his. 

I am not competent to judge the musical caliber of the 
WKomische Oper. It may be that it is not on a par with 
the superlative staging—I cannot say. But I do consider 
myself competent to judge the visual results. In Rudolf 
Heinrich, Herr Felsenstein has a designer of scenery and 
gostumes with whom he appears to be completely en rap- 

rt. For Traviata, Heinrich has designed a glistening 
black and cerise and crystal ballroom, with a grand 
Pswirling staircase, that provides precisely the right milieu 

-no matter how much my description may make it sound 

like Radio City Music Hall. For Otello he has devised 
) an arrangement of panels, framed by gold-lettered Latin 
inscriptions, that remind one of a series of Italian Renais- 
sance frescoes—perhaps Ghirlandaios. He has extended 
the acting area forward over one side of the huge orches- 
tra pit so that intimate moments of the action can take 
place right alongside the spectators instead of being 
separated from them by the great chasm that an opera 
house’s orchestra pit regularly, creates. 

In its wedding of visual effects to stage action to music 
| (if there may be three partners in a wedding), Felsen- 
stein’s Komische Oper has accomplished the final synthe- 

It must be seen to be believed. 


Komische Oper’s “La Traviata” was the other operatic of- 


fering that drew superlatives from Mr. Houghton in ac- 
companying report. Irmgard Arnold appears as Violetta. 
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: Wojciech Plewinski 
Three scenes from Kameralny Teater production of Gor- 


ky’s “The Lower Depths,” staged by Lidia Zamkow, are 
shown here. 


Wojciech Plewinski 
Postures of the players at the rise of the last-act curtain 


in the Gorky drama are those of the assemblage in Leo- 


nardo da Vinci's “Last Supper,” the author has observed. 


Wojciech Plewinski 
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In recalling the other high points of more than a hun- 
dred theatrical experiences, I must take you to the 
ancient university city of Poland: Cracow. I had been 
told it would be worth the overnight train trip from 
Warsaw because it was full of theatrical activity taking 
place on close to a dozen stages. In spite of this advance 
notice I was unprepared for what I saw in the small 
Kameralny Teater. The play was Gorky’s The Lower 
Depths. Its new production there was staged by a wom- 
an named Lidia Zamkow. 

Gorky’s play, like the greatest of Chekhov's, is a 
triumph of the school of naturalism. When I first saw it 
performed at the Moscow Art Theatre twenty-five years 
ago, it gave me one of the greatest theatregoing experi- 
ences of my life. It was a slice of life—the underside of 
life—completely lived out before my eyes; and simultane- 
ously so profoundly understood and expressed that it 
seemed to transcend life. 

Lidia Zamkow’s production in that small theatre in 
southern Poland bore only the slightest resemblance to 
the Moscow Art's, yet its effect was equally tremendous. 
The curtain rose on murky darkness relieved only by thin 
gray light that slanted through a high window and half- 
revealed a steep, narrow staircase plunging downward. 
As one’s eyes grew accustomed to the gloom, one dis- 
cerned a collection of tilted slabs resting on legs of vary- 
ing heights that flanked the stairs. On each slab were 
one or two figures stretched out, or huddled in sleep or 
over a deck of cards or a bottle. One thought of bacteria 
exposed on slides waiting to be examined through a 
microscope. Then voices began to speak. As each per- 
son or group came to life, a point of light illumined it, 
then faded out. After the specimen had thus been intro- 
duced, there was a rustling sigh across the stage as it was 
emptied of life. There was just enough light now to see 
figures scuttling along the ground like rats into holes; 
two figures were left alone and the first duet began. 

As everyone who has seen or studied Gorky’s master- 


piece knows, it is constructed symphonically with p 
sages for one voice, two voices, full orchestra; with rej 
erated themes, resonant codas. Zamkow’s productig 
realized this musical quality masterfully: it had som 
thing of the abstraction of music, in fact. Her cellar 
almost antiseptic in its dark-gray austerity. The somb 
unbroken walls swept up out of sight. But there was 
moment when, to the alcohol-crazed Actor, they seeme 
to be toppling in on him—and at that moment they di 
indeed sway dizzily forward and then right themselve 

Zamkow’s most spectacular jeu de thédtre comes 
the rise of the last-act curtain. The slabs have been a 
ranged in a row facing the audience; they are littere 
with vodka bottles and overturned glasses. Seated be 
hind them, with Satine in the middle, are a dozen of th 
denizens of Gorky’s underworld. Their postures are p 
cisely those of the figures in Leonardo da Vinci’s La 
Supper. Most of the last act has the quality of a traneg 
like banquet, as it were, with Satine as toastmaste 
From this communion of the damned the Actor fling 
himself to seek his suicide. The news of his accom 
plished act shakes the table as the curtain falls. 

Joined to the enormous theatricality of this produe 
tion, which I have the ability only to hint at, there 
utter believability, for the entire cast of excellent actorg 
played with an absolute sense of truth. When they leag 
from slab to slab, when they took a headlong tumb 
down the flight of stairs, it was at once enormously vivid 
theatre and something that seemed utterly inevitable and 
right. What transpired was merely what should ha 
taken place under the circumstances. “But why would 
never have thought of it?” one asked oneself, even as one 
posed the same question, long ago, while watching Lau 
rette Taylor. 

Such is great art in the theatre. After dozens of “interé 
esting” evenings, coming face to ‘ice with it was whole 
some reassurance of the supreme power that great thes 
tre possesses, @ 
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Author’s Notes 


[The following excerpts by Bertolt Brecht, translated by 
Gerhard Nellhaus, are from the program notes for the 
production of Im Dickicht der Stadte (In the Jungle of 
Cities) in Heidelberg, Germany, July 24, 1928.] 

The way men act these days can no longer be readily 
explained by those well-established motives often bor- 
rowed from literature. These ways are pictured, though 
by no means always clearly, in the daily papers where 
an increasing number of police reports appear with “the 
motive for the crime” lacking. Why, then, should you 
be astonished to find in some of the newer plays certain 
human types behaving in certain human situations in 
rather unexpected ways, and why should you be sur- 
prised if you turn out to be wrong in your thoughts about 
what motivates these actions? In this world and in this 
theatre the philosopher finds his way about better than 
the psychologist. 


You see, I know that even today I have to defend the 
basic idea underlying In the Jungle of Cities. But the 
idea is simply this: out of pure sport two men get in- 
volved in a fight which changes their economic situation 
as well as themselves beyond all recognition. In the play 
this sport becomes a passion, and this passion is now 
added to all the other passions available to the theatre. 
But this sport, this passion, will probably have to be 
practiced continuously on two continents for at least five 
decades before it will be counted among those great and 
tragic passions that can result in catastrophies as well as 
in triumphs of great magnitude. Let me make this clear- 
er: catastrophies occur today whose real motive is sport, 
but this motive goes unrecognized for what it is. Besides 
continuous practice in this passion, it is also necessary 
that other, less pure motives for fights, still predomi- 
nant today, disappear: thus, for example the desire to 
possess a woman, to possess the means of production, 
the objects of exploitation, all, in fact, motives that can 
disappear because they will be organized out of existence. 


My choice of an American background did not stem, 


as many are inclined to think, from any romantic tend- 


ency. I might just as easily have chosen Berlin, but th 
the audience would not say: the way this human be 
acts is peculiar, extraordinary, remarkable. Instead { 
audience would say: any citizen of Berlin who acts } 
that is surely an exception. What I needed was a bag 
ground—indeed, America—whose very nature co 
sponded to my human types. Against this backgro 
my types would not look lost; rather, it would fit h 
like a frame. In this way I thought to direct the atté 
tion of the audience more readily to the remarkable 

in which contemporary human types behaved. Agai 
a German background these types would have q 
seemed romantic. They would have stood in contrast} 
their environment instead of in contrast to a roman 
public. Practically speaking it would suffice if the 4 
ous theatres were to project America by way of a ph J 
against the backdrop, and give expression to Shli 
Asiatic origin by means of a bit of yellow daubig 
letting eg act out an Oriental, that is to say, act like 
European. That way at least, one big mystery would 
kept out of the play. 


About the Translator 


Like Brecht, Gerhard Nellhaus was born in Germai 


but twenty-five years later (1923). He came to tf 
country when he was thirteen, and four years later } 
enrolled at Harvard. But he didn’t receive his Bd 
degree until after the war, in which he served in & 
Army from 1943 to 1946. He wrote his undergradw 
thesis on Brecht,-and came to know him personally 
later meetings with him in New York, Hollywood, Z 
and East Berlin. He says that Brecht, who began 
career as a premedical ‘student, always was interes 

in the fact that he, Nellhaus, turned from comparé ive 
literature, in which he received his M.A., to medicine 
(He completed residency training in pediatrics and nd 
holds a special traineeship i in pediatric neurology.) Ea 
in his correspondence with Brecht, the play wright wrote 
“Don’t take anything that I write about myself or abou 
my plays or that others write about them too seriously 
Nellhaus has kept that admonition in mind while com 
tinuing his interest in Brecht’s works. His translation 
include the full-length plays Drums in the Night, Man 
Man, Puntila and His Hired Man, and many of & 
shorter “didactic” plays and poems. 
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FOREWORD 


The Year: 1912. 

The Place: Chicago. 

Watch now the inexplicable wrestling 
match between two men and witness 
the fall of a family uprooted from 
the prairies into the jungle of the 
big city. Don’t worry your brains 
over the motives of this fight, but 
make yourself share in the human 
stakes. Judge without prejudice the 
fighting form of the contenders and 
keep your eyes fixed on the outcome. 


scene 1 


C. Maynes’ rental library in Chicago. 
[Morning of August 8, 1912. carca 
behind the counter; as SHLINK and 
SKINNY enter the bell rings.] 
SKINNY: Did we see right? Is this 

a lending library? We'd like to rent 
a book. 


GARGA: What sort of book? 

SKINNY: A fat one. 

GARGA: For yourself? 

sKINNY [Who looks at sHLINK before 
each answer]: No, not for me, it’s for 


this gentleman. 

carca: Your name? 

SHLINK: Shlink, lumber dealer, 6 
Mulberry Street. 

carca [Writing the name down]: 
Five cents a week per book. Take 
your pick. 

SKINNY: No, you pick. 

GARGA: This is a detective story, not 
much of a book. Here’s a better 
one—a travel book. 

SKINNY: What do you mean “not 
much of a book?” 

SHLINK [Stepping up to him]: Is that 
your considered opinion? I'll buy 
your opinion. Ten dollars enough? 
GARGA: Take it as a gift. 

SHLINK: Does that mean you change 
your opinion and call it a good book 
now? 

caRcA: No. 

SKINNY: Ten dollars will buy a lot 
of clean shirts. 

GARGA: My job here is to sell and 
wrap books, that’s all. 

skinny: Your shirts drive the 
customers away. 

GARGA: What do you want from me? 


I don’t know you. I’ve never seen 
you before. 

SHLINK: Make it forty dollars for 
your opinion of this book, a book 

I don’t know and which doesn’t much 
matter. 

caRGA: I'll sell you the opinions of 
Mr. V. Jensen and Mr. Arthur Rim- 
baud but I won’t sell you my 
opinion. 

SHLINK: Your opinion doesn’t matter 
much either except for my wanting 
to buy it. 

cARGA: I can still afford to have my 
own opinions. 

SKINNY: You come from a family of 
millionaires? 

GARGA: My family lives on rotten fish. 
SHLINK [Obviously glad]: A real 
fighter. Anybody would think that to 
give me pleasure and to help your 
family, you could utter those few 
simple agreeable words. 

SKINNY: Forty bucks, that’s a lot of 
clean laundry for you and your 
family. 

GARGA: I’m no prostitute. 

SHLINK [With humor]: I hardly think 
my fifty dollars would threaten your 
soul. 

GARGA: Raising your offer is a new 
insult and you know it. 

SHLINK [Naively]: A man’s got to 
know what is better, a pound of 
fish or an opinion. Or for that 
matter, two pounds of fish or this 
opinion. 

SKINNY: My dear sir, why get so 
involved! 

GaRGA: I'll have you thrown out. 
SKINNY: Having opinions shows you 
know nothing of life. 


SHLINK: Miss Larry says you want to 


go to Tahiti! 

cGaRGA: How do you know Jane 
Larry? 

SHLINK: She hasn’t been paid for the 
shirts she’s sewing and now she’s 
down and out. It’s three weeks, isn’t 
it since you saw her last? 

[cEoRGE drops a pile of books.] 
SKINNY: Watch it! You just work 
here! 

GARGA: How can I defend myself 
against your abuse? 

SHLINK: You're poor. 

GARGA: I live on rice and fish as we 
all know. 


SHLINK: Sell! 

SKINNY: Are you the oil king? 
SHLINK: Your whole neighborhood 
feele sorry for you. 

carca: I can’t shoot the whole 
neighborhood like dogs. 

SHLINK: Your family that came from 
the prairies ... 

CaRGA: Sleeps three in a bed next 
to a broken drain pipe. I smoke at 
night so I can get to sleep. The 
windows are shut because Chicago 
is cold. Does that give you pleasure? 
SHLINK: Surely your sweetheart... 
CARGA: Sews shirts at two dollars a 
piece and makes twelve cents on 
each. You ought to try one of her 
shirts. We spend Sundays together. 
A bottle of whisky costs us eighty 
cents, no more, no less than eighty 
cents. Does that amuse you? 
SHLINK: Why not throw your real 
thoughts down, like cards you don’t 
need? 

caRcA: No. 

SHLINK: Nobody can live on twelve 
cents profit. 

CARGA: Each to his own taste. Some 
like Tahiti, if you don’t mind. 
SHLINK: You're well informed. 
There’s the simple life. Along Cape 
Hay storms rage. Farther south 
lie the Tobacco Isles and green 
rustling fields. You can live like a 
lizard. 

carca [Looking out of the window, 
dryly]: 94 degrees in the shade. 
Traffic snarls at the Milwaukee 
Bridge. Another morning as usual. 
SHLINK: But this morning is 
different; I’m starting my fight with 
you. I’ll start by rocking your very 
foundation. 

[The bell rings, MAYNES enters. ] 
Your man has gone on strike. 
MAYNES: Why aren’t you taking care 
of these gentlemen, George. 

skinny [Icily]: He treats us as if 
we're at war. 

MAYNES: What does that mean? 
SKINNY: We can’t stomach his greasy 
shirt. 

MAYNES: How dare you come to 
work like this, George. Is this a hash 
house? It won’t happen again, 
gentlemen. 

SKINNY: What’s he saying? He’s 
cursing up his sleeve! Speak up 





man, with the voice God gave you! 
caRcA: Can’t you just give me 
another shirt, Mr. Maynes? I can’t 
dress like a gigolo on five dollars 

a week. 

SHLINK: Go on to Tahiti. Nobody 
washes there. 

GARGA: Thanks. Your concern is 
touching. I'll send my sister to pray 
for you in church. 

SHLINK: Please do. She has nothing 
else to do anyhow. Manky is a good 
man for her. He runs himself 
ragged on her account. Your parents 
starve, but does she bat an eye? 
GARGA: I guess she’s a bit of a 

whore. Have you got a private 
detective bureau? Your concern for 
us is flattering, I hope. 

SHLINK: You're just shutting your 
eyes. As for your family, catastrophe 
is inevitable. Only you make a living 
and you support opinions! When you 
could be on your way to Tahiti. 
[Shows him a sea chart which he 

has brought along.) 

GARGA: I’ve never seen you in all my 


life. 


SHLINK: There are two shipping 
lines. 

GaRGA: You just bought this chart, 
didn’t you? It’s brand new. 
SKINNY: Just think, the Pacific. 
GARGA [To MAYNES]: Won’t you show 
these gentlemen the way out? 
They’re not here on business. They 
drive out the customers. They’ve 
spied on me. I don’t even know 
them. 

[J. FINNAY, called WORM enters. 
SHLINK @nd SKINNY step back, pre- 
tending not to know him.] 

worm: Is this the Maynes’ rental 
library? 

MAYNES: I’m Maynes. 

worM: What a stinking hole! 
MAYNES: What would you like? 
Books, magazines, stamps? 

worm: You call these books? What 
slop! What good are they? Aren’t 
there enough lies? “The sky was 
dark, the clouds flew east.” Why 
not south? What people won’t stuff 
themselves with! 

MAYNES: Let me wrap this book for 
you, sir. 


SKINNY: Why not let him catch his 
breath. And may I ask, does this 
gentleman look like a bookworm? 
GARGA: It’s a plot. 

worm: Listen to this. She says, 
“When you kiss me I see your 
beautiful teeth.” How can anybody 
see when they’re kissing? But that 
is the way she is. The hot bitch! 
[He grinds his heels on the books. ] 
MAYNES: Ho, sir, you'll have to pay 
for those ruined books! 

worM: Books! What good are they? 
Did libraries stop the San Francisco 
earthquake? 

MAYNES: George, get a policeman. 
You'll have to pay for those books, 
worM: I’ve got a liquor store. 

That’s an honorable business. 
GARGA: He isn’t even drunk. 

worm: Loafers like you make me 
shake all over. 

GARGA: They have it sewed up, it’s me 
they’re after. 

[coucH, called BABOON enters with 
JANE LARRY. WORM steps back pre- 
tending not to know them.| 

BABOON: Come on in, my little white 


carca: I don’t want to know why you need to fight. If you've got a reason, I'm sure it’s rotten. For me it's 
enough that you think yourself the better man. 


(Scene 2; from left: Julian Beck, Ethel Manueliun, Benjamin Hayeem, John A. Coe, Jamil Zakkai) 








chickadee. This is Maynes’ rental 
library. 

GARGA: Shut the door, Mr. Maynes. 
Strange vermin are crawling into 
your books, worms are eating your 
magazine. 

worm: What I say is: Look life 
straight in the eye! 

BABOON: Get your face out of my 
way! I can’t stand paper, least of 
all newspaper. 

carca: Get your gun! 

SHLINK [Steps forward]: I ask you 
again, will you sell? 

carca [Noticing Jane]: No! 

sane: George, is this your shop? 
Why are you staring at me? I was 
just going for a little walk with these 
gentlemen. 

GARGA: Keep walking. 

BABOON: Oho, a tongue like sand- 
paper! Don’t you trust her? You'll 
get me so mad I'll rip this book to 
shreds. You still don’t trust her? 
mMayYNEs: I'll fire you if you won’t 
trust her. My books are being 
ruined. 

caRcA: Go home, Jane, please. 
You're drunk. 

JANE: What’s wrong with you, 
George? These gentlemen are being 
nice to me. [She drinks out of 
BABOON’s bottle] They bought me 
drinks. It’s hot today—94 degrees. 
You know, George, that heat hits 
you like lightning. 

carca: Go on home now. I'll come 
tonight. 

yanE: You haven’t shown up for 
three weeks. I’m not going home any 
more. I’m fed up sitting among 
those shirts. 

BABOON [Pulling JANE into his lap]: 
That’s all over with now. 

yaNnE: Oh, you're tickling me. Let go 
of me! George doesn’t like it. 
BABOON: In a word: her body is 
worth a nice piece of change. Can 
you afford that sir? You offer love, 
we offer cocktails. 

WORM: Maybe you want to keep her 
a virgin. Maybe she’s to scrub 
stairs? Or be a laundrywoman? 
SKINNY: Do you expect a nice white 
pigeon like this to be an angel? 
carca [To sHLINK]: Is this the Wild 
West? Fighting? Knives? Guns? 
Cocktails? 


worm: Hold it! You can’t run away. 
Somebody around here is liable to 
get hurt. Sell. 

caRGA: It’s odd. Everybody knows 
what’s going on except me. Jane! 
BABOON: Tell him what’s what! 

JANE: Don’t look at me that way, 
George! This may be my only 
chance. Can you buy me drinks? 
Oh, its not really for the drinks! 
You see, George, every morning I 
see myself in the mirror. I’ve waited 
two years. I don’t see you for four 
weeks at a time while you work. 
Then when you are sick of it and 
need a drink, I get my turn. I can’t 
take it any more! Those nights, 
George! Does that make me bad? 
Does it? Don’t look at me that way, 
it’s not fair! 

BABOON: Makes good sense. Have 
another drink and you'll have more 
sense. 

carca: Whisky’s wrecking your 
brains. Can you still hear what I’m 
saying? Let’s go away! Together! 
To Frisco! Wherever you want. I 
don’t know if a man can make love 
all the time, but listen: I promise 
I'll stick by you. 

JANE: You can’t, Georgie. 

caRGA: I can do anything. I can 
even make money when it comes to 
that. You know how I feel. What 
good are words? We will under- 
stand each other, won’t we? I'll 
come tonight. This very evening! 
JANE: I hear every word; you don’t 
need to shout and these gentlemen 
don’t need to know you never 
satisfied me. Nothing could be more 
bitter for you, or for me, than what 
you are saying. And I hear every 
word. 

worm: Calf love. Why not just tell 
him you lay in bed with this worthy 
gentleman this morning from nine 

to ten-thirty? 

JANE: That wouldn’t be so good. 
But it’s good, George, for you to 
know it’s not the whisky and it’s 

not the heat. 

SHLINK: Sell! Here, I'll double the 
price. Why not have things 
pleasant? 

GARGA: That doesn’t count. What's 
from nine to eleven against two 
years? 


SHLINK: I assure you two hundred 
dollars is nothing to me. I hardly 
dare make such an offer. 

GARGA: Maybe you'll be so kind and 
tell your friends to go. 

SHLINK: As you wish. Just look at 
the way things are in this world, 
then sell. 

MAYNES: You're a fool and a jelly- 
fish, a coolie without ambition; just 
think of ... 

SKINNY: Your innocent care-bent 
parents! 

worm: Your sister! 

BABOON: Your sweetheart! This 
lovely young girl. 

caRGA: No, no, no! 

SHLINK: Tahiti! 

caRGA: I refuse. 

MAYNES: You’re fired! 

SHLINK: Your bread and butter! 
Look to your foundation! It’s 
beginning to rock! 

GARGA: That’s what freedom is! 
Here, take my coat! [Takes it off] 
Give it away! [Takes a book from the 
shelf and reads] “Idolatry! Lies! 
Lechery! I’m a beast, a blackamoor. 
But maybe I’m to be saved. You're 
phony Moors, maniacs, savages, 
misers! Merchant, you are a Moor, 
and, judge, you are a Moor; emperor, 
old mange, you’re a Moor, you drink 
untaxed liquor from Satan’s still. 
Fever and cancer inspired this 
people!” [Drinks] “I’m ignorant of 
metaphysics, understand no laws. 
I’ve no moral sense, I’m a brute; 
you are deceiving yourselves!” 
[SHLINK, SKINNY, WORM and BABOON 
have gathered around carca and 
applaud as at a performance. | 
SHLINK [Smoking]: How excited 

you get. Nothing’s happening to 
you. 

yaNneE [Her arms around his neck]: 
Is it that bad, George? 

GARGA: Here are my shoes! You're 
smoking your little black cigar, sir? 
Slobber might dribble down your 
jaw. Here, take my handkerchief. 
Yes, yes, I'll auction off this woman! 
I'll throw these papers around your 
ears! I ask for tobacco fields of 
Virginia and a ticket to the Isles. 
What I ask, what I want, is my 
freedom. [He runs out in his pants 
and shirt.] 











SHLINK [Calls after him]: My name’s 
Shlink, Shlink the lumber dealer! 
Six Mulberry Street! 

SKINNY: We’ve got him on the run. 
What’s all this paper going to cost? 
worm: You really want to pay? 
MAYNES: Ten dollars’ worth of 
books. 

SKINNY: Here’s twenty. 

BABOON [To Jane, who is crying]: 
Aha, now comes the awakening! 
Spill your tears in the gutter. 
worm: Look life straight in the eye. 
SHLINK: What’s this stuff worth? 
MAYNES: The clothes? Jacket? Tie? 
Shoes? They’re really not for sale. 
Ten dollars. 

SKINNY: We finally got under his 
skin. Let’s take his clothes along. 
[SHLINK goes out slowly toward the 
back. skinny follows him with a 
bundle of clothes.] 


scene 2 


Office of the lumber dealer C. SHLINK, 
Chicago. 

Evening of August 22. 

Just before seven. 

[SHLINK at desk] 

skinny [Voice from left in back]: 
Seven carloads from Kentucky. 
worM [Jn back]: Just arrived. 
SKINNY: Two carloads cut wrong. 
worm [Enters office]: There’s a man 
here wants to talk to you, Mr. 
Shlink. 

SHLINK: Have him come in. 

worm: Here’s Mr. Shlink! 

[GARGA enters. ] 

SHLINK [Glad]: Ah! It’s you! Here 
are your clothes. Put them back on. 
GARGA: You've been expecting me? 
You brought my clothes here? 
Filthy rags. [Kicks bundle of clothes 
away. | 

[SHLINK strikes a small gong.] 

mary [Enters]: George! 

GARGA: You here, Mary? 

MARY: Where’ve you been, George? 
They were worried about you. And 
just look at you! 

GaRGA: What are you doing here? 
mary: I do the laundry here. We 
can live on that. Why do you look 
at me that way? Have you been 





having a hard time? I’m doing fine 
here. 
GARGA: Mary, pack your things and 
get home. [Walks around and 
around.| I don’t know what they 
want of me. They’ve got their hooks 
in me and are pulling me in. Their 
nets are spread out and waiting. 

It’s between you and me now, Mr. 
Shlink. But leave my sister out of 
this! 

SHLINK: As you wish. [To MARY] 
Get him some clean laundry, a shirt 
and a suit. If you don’t mind. 
MARY: I can’t understand my brother. 
But he wants me to leave. 

SHLINK: And I want you to go home, 
as he says. Laundry was never in my 
line anyway. 

[mary leaves. ] 

SHLINK: Have you been drinking? 
GARGA: Why, wasn’t that in your 
plan? 

SHLINK: I only have saki. I'll get 
you anything you like. You prefer 
whisky? 

GARCA: I do everything together. For 
weeks at a time I do nothing but 
drink, make love, and smoke. 
SHLINK: And skim through the 
Encyclopaedia Britannica. 

GaRcA: You know the truth about 
everything? 

SHLINK: When I learned about you, 
I thought to myself: Here’s a real 
fighter. 

GARGA: Where’s the shirt? 

SHLINK: Excuse me .. . [He stands 
up and strikes the little gong.] 
mary [Enters]: Here’s your laundry, 
George, and your new suit. 

GARGA: Wait and we'll leave together. 
[He changes clothes behind the 
screen. ] 

mary: I have to say goodbye, Mr. 
Shlink. I couldn’t do all the laundry. 
Thanks for letting me stay at your 
house. 

caRGA [From behind the screen]: 
This suit has no pockets. 

[SHLINK whistles. ] 

carGA [Coming out]: Who are you 
whistling for? Henceforth, and for 
the rest of your life, I want you to 
quit whistling for people. 

SHLINK: I accept your orders. 
GARGA: You started this fight. I'll 
take you up on it. You skinned me 





Somebody said you’d been fired. 


. your eye will trouble me. 





alive for the pleasure it gave you. 
Giving me a new skin doesn’t make 
up for anything. I'll even the score. 
[Pulls out a gun.| An eye for an 
eye, a tooth for a tooth. 

SHLINK: The fight’s on? 

carca: Yes! And with no holds 
barred. 

SHLINK: And without asking why! 
GARGA: Without asking why. I don’t 
want to know why you need to fight. 
If you’ve got a reason, I’m sure it’s 
rotten. For me it’s enough that you 
think yourself the better man. 
SHLINK: Good, let’s figure it all out. 
Owning a house and a lumber 
business make it possible for me to 
have bloodhounds at your throat. 
Money is everything. Right? But 
my house is yours now, and the 
lumber yards, too. From now on, 
Mr. Garga, I place my fate in your 
hands. And I don’t know these 
hands. From now on, I'll be what 
you make of me. Each glance of 
Each of 
your wishes, even those unknown, 
will find me willing. Your cares are 
my cares, my strength will be yours. 
My feelings will be for you alone, 
and you will be evil. 

caRrGA: I accept the engagement. 
You'll have nothing to laugh about. 
[BABOON, SKINNY and WORM enter 
noiselessly. GARGA notices with a 
grin that their suits are the same 

as his.] 

SHLINK: This house and this lumber 
business, carried on the Chicago 
Register of Deeds as the property of 
Shlink, belong from now on to Mr. 
George Garga of Chicago. 

GARGA [To SHLINK]: That’s me. 

All right then. How many stripped 
logs have we in stock? 

SHLINK: Offhand, 400. 

SKINNY: They belong to Broost and 
Company, in Virginia. 

cGaRGA: Who sold them? 

worm: I, Worm, owner of the 
Chinese Hotel in the coal district. 
GARGA: Sell them again. 

worm: Sell them twice! That’s 
fraud. 
GARGA: 
WORM: 


Of course. 
Who'll be responsible? 


GARGA: Sell those logs in Frisco 
under the firm name of Shlink. Then 





BABOON: There’re all sorts of women, black women and women with skins golden yellow and white like apples! 
Half-caste women! Straight-legged women measured from hip to foot with a plumb line! . . . 
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turn the money over to Mr. Shlink, 
and he’ll take care of it for me 

until I ask for it. Any objections, 
Mr. Shlink? 

[SHLINK shakes his head. |] 

worm: That’s such out and out fraud, 
the law’s sure to be on our necks 

in no time. 

GARGA: How soon? 

SHLINK: In six months at the latest. 
[He brings the main ledger to 
GARGA. ] 

BABOON: A bottomless bog. 

GARGA: The hungry heron finds food 
in the bog. 

BABOON: A switch blade is safer 
than fraudulent papers. Can you 
forget that Chicago is cruel? 

GARGA: You really meant your lumber 
business, didn’t you Shlink? The 
house, the lumber, the whole in- 
ventory ? 

SHLINK: Of course. Here’s the main 
ledger. 

GARGA: Pour some ink over the 
ledger, you! 

skinny: Me? 

[sHLINK hands him a bottle of ink.] 
skiInNY [Over the ledger]: Over 
every entry! Every transaction. 
GARGA: Go on, pour it! 

[SKINNY pours carefully.] 

BABOON: Down the hatch! 

worm: What an ending after twenty 
years! What a joke! It’s beyond 
me. This was once a business. 
GARGA: Turn off the saws! This was 
once a lumber business! 

BABOON: As you say, boss! [Exits] 
[The noise of the saws outside stops. 
SKINNY and WORM put on their coats, 
and stand up against the wall. 
carGcA laughs loudly.] 

MARY: What are you doing, George? 
GARGA: Keep quiet! Fire that fellow, 
Mr. Shlink. 

SHLINK: You may leave. 

SKINNY: Leave? After working in 
your business twenty years this April? 
SHLINK: You're fired! 

MARY: What you're doing isn’t 
right, George. 

GaRGA: I want you to go home, Mary. 
mary: And I want you to come with 
me. How will you not come to 
grief here! Let him go, Mr. Shlink! 
SHLINK: Give me your orders, Garga. 
GARGA: Certainly. Since there’s noth- 


ing left for you to do around here, 

I want you to arrange a little game 
of poker with your former business 
associates, Shlink. 

[SHLINK and his associates sit down 
to play poker.]} 

MARY: But you will come home with 
me, won’t you, George? What’s 
going on here is only a joke, but 
you don’t understand it. 

GARGA: We grew up on the open 
prairies, Mary. Now we're on the 
auction block. 

MARY: We? What do they want from 
us? 

GARGA: It’s not you that’s at stake. 
They just want to pull you into this 
deal. Two weeks ago, a man spat a 
cherry pit into my eye—now I’ve 
come to look at his face. With a gun 
in my pocket. But what do I find— 
the man bows and withdraws. He 
even offers me his lumber business. 1 
understand nothing, but I accept. 

I’m alone in this fight, and I cannot 
help you, Mary. 

worm [Addressing GARGA and MARY 
from behind]: Look how he plays! 
Like a paper god. I swear he plays 
false. 

caRcA [To SHLINK]: I understand 
nothing, sir, I play the game like a 
blackamoor; I came with a white 
flag, now I wave it for the attack. 
Give me your stocks and bonds now, 
all your wealth, any ready cash. 
They belong in my pockets! 

SHLINK: Please don’t scorn them for 
amounting to so little. 

[SHLINK and GARGA exit.] 

SKINNY: Though things here were 
rotten, and rain soaked our coats, 
still getting fired is always unjust. 
worm: You talk foolishly. [Mocking 
him.] He still thinks the mildew in 
the lumber is at stake. 

SKINNY: I love you, Miss. You have 

a way about you... 

worm: Oho. He hasn’t got a bed, 
but he wants it for two. 

SKINNY: Come with me. I'll work for 
you. Come with me. 

BABOON [Comes forward]: What a 
wretched offer. There’re all sorts of 
women, black women and women 
with skins golden yellow and white 
like apples! Half-caste women! 
Straight-legged women measured 


from hip to foot with a plumb line! 
Full-thighed women, by god, not 
chicken legs like this! Take me, 
the Baboon! Forty bucks! I bid forty 
bucks! 

SHLINK [Appears in the doorway and 
turns to call off stage]: Yes, that’s 
all. 

worM [70 BABOON]: You're 

a barbarian. Ungrateful. The lady’s 
innocent. Does she smoke? She's 
not so hot, but who’s to say she has 
no fire in her Forty dollars and all 
of it for the lady? 

SKINNY: How do you want her? 
BABOON: Without powder, of course, 
uncooked, raw and naked. You call 
that bidding? Seventy dollars for 
the little chick! 

MARY: Protect me, Mr. Shlink. 
SHLINK: I'll protect you. 

Mary: Tell me, to whom should I 
belong? 

SHLINK: Nobody here loves you. He 
loves you. 

carca [Enters]: Do you like being 
for sale? There are piles of lumber 
here, and now they’ve put a few 
pounds of flesh on the auction block! 
Isn’t jiu-jitsu the easy, gay art? 
SHLINK [Walks up to GaRGA, 
troubled]: Don’t make things too 
easy for yourself. 

mary [To Garca]: You should have 
helped me. Go away with me right 
now, George. Something terrible’s 
happening. Even if I go away 

now, this thing isn’t over. You must 
be blind, because you can’t see 
you're losing. 

[In the background, sound of two 
guitars and a drum. Salvation Army 
girls sing “In Christ there is no East 
or West.” 

CARGA: I can see that you’re ready 

to give up. It’s the bog that’s 
sucking you in. Here comes some- 
thing for you, Mary, the Salvation 
Army, Mary, marching towards you! 
[He gets up from the desk and goes 
to the rear.) Hello! Come here, 
you soul savers! 

worm [7o mary]: A hidden river 
rushes by here, and at night ghosts 
bemoan the drowned rats. Go home 
to your folks! 

caRcA [Coming back]: Get this 
joint cleaned up. Get rid of that 








whisky! [As SHLINK starts to do so, 
mMaRY helps him.] Come in here, 
fellows! 

[SHLINK, bowing deeply, opens the 
office gate. A young Salvation Army 
preacher enters, followed by two 
girls with guitars, and an old sinner 
with a drum.] 

PREACHER: Did you want me? 

worm: Hallelujah, the Salvation 
Army. 
carcA: I don’t know whom you thin 
you're saving, but if you need a 
shelter for those poor souls, here, 
take this house. 

PREACHER: The Lord will bless you. 
cARGA: Maybe. [To sHLINK] Did 
you inherit this house and money? 
SHLINK: No. 

carcA: You worked forty years for 
them? 

SHLINK: Worked my fingers to the 
bone. I never slept more than four 
hours. 

GARGA: Were you poor when you 
landed? 

SHLINK: I was seven, and have 
worked ever since. 

caRcA: You.own nothing else? 
SHLINK: Nothing. 

GARGA [To PREACHER]: I'll give you 
this man’s property under one 
condition. For the sake of the 
orphans and drunks whose shelter 
this will be, you must let me spit 
into your unbearable face. 
PREACHER: I’m a man of God. 
cAaRGA: Make up your mind. 
PREACHER: I must not do it. 

GARGA: Snow falls on the orphans, the 
drunks are dying like flies, and you, 
you worry about your face. 
PREACHER: All right, I’m ready. I’ve 
kept my face clean; I’m twenty-one. 
You must have your reasons. Please 
understand me, and please ask the 
lady to turn around. 

Mary: I'll despise you if you accept. 
PREACHER: I expect that. Did they 
not spit in His face? None is too 
good for this offer. 

GARGA: Spit in his face, Shlink, if 
you please. 

MARY: This isn’t right, George. 
carcA: Tooth for tooth, if you 
please. 

[SHLINK steps coolly up to the 
PREACHER and spits right into his 


face. worm bleats like a goat. 
The reformed sinner plays a drum 
roll.) 

PREACHER [Shaking his fist, cries]: 
Forgive me! 

caRGA [Throws the stocks and bonds 
into his face]: This settles the 
bargain—for the Salvation Army. 
And this, this is for you. [Gives him 
his gun.] Now get out, you swine! 
PREACHER: I thank you in the name 
of my mission. [He leaves, bow- 
ing awkwardly. The Salvation Army 
departs rapidly with songs that 
quickly fade.] 

GARGA: You ruined my fun. Your 
crudeness has no equal. I'll keep 
some of the money. But I’m not 
staying here, because this is the 
point of it all, Mr. Shlink from 
Yokohama, I’m going to Tahiti. 
MARY: You're yellow, George. When 
the preacher just left, you winced. 
Don’t think I didn’t see it. How 
desperate you are! 

GARGA: I came here, peeled to my 
bones. I trembled from the spiritual 
debauchery of the last two weeks. 

I spat in his face many times. Each 
time, he swallows it. I despise him. 
It’s all over. 

MARY: Pfooey! 

GARGA: You left me in the lurch. 

A tooth for a tooth. 

MARY: Are you going to carry on 
the fight with me? You never knew 
a limit. God will punish you. I 
want nothing from you, only peace. 
GARGA: And to find bread for your 
parents in a whore’s bed. And to 
offer the smell of the bitch for sale, 
and to say: that’s not me! So you 
may prosper in bed and dwell long 
upon the earth. 

[He exits with the others.] 

MARY: I don’t really understand you, 
Mr. Shlink. But you can go in all 
directions of the compass, while 
others go only in one. Don’t you? 

I can see it, man has many possi- 
bilities, hasn’t he? 

[sHLINK shrugs his shoulders, turns 
around and leaves. mary follows 
him.] 


scene 3 


Dwelling of the Garga Family. 
Evening of August 22, after 7 P.M. 
A filthy attic. In back a curtain 
hangs in front of a dormer window 
opening on to the roof. JOHN GARGA 
and his wife MAE. MANKY is singing 
a song. 

JOHN: Something’s been going on 
that’s hard to talk about. 

MANKY: I’ve heard your son George 
is mixed up in some deal that will 
lead nowhere and never stop. I’ve 
heard he’s mixed up with a yellow 
skin. That yellow skin has George 
where he wants him. 

MAE: We mustn’t interfere. 

JOHN: If he lost his job we can eat 
mildew. ; 
MAE: Ever since he was a little boy, 
he had to have things his way. 
MANKY: I’ve heard you pawned your 
daughter Mary to that yellow skin. 
MAE: It’s true, Mary’s gone two 
weeks now, too. 

MANKY: It’s obvious everything hangs 
together. 

MAE: When our daughter left she 
told us she had an offer in the 
lumber business. Ten dollars a 
week and only the laundry to wash. 
MANKY: A yellow skin and laundry! 
JouN: In big cities no house knows 
the next. Each newspaper speaks 
in its own tongue and you don’t 
know what it means. 

MANKY: People buy tickets and don’t 
know where they’re sailing. 

JOHN: From riding these streetcars 
people probably get... 

MANKy: Cancer of the stomach. 
JOHN: Without even suspecting it. 
Here in the States wheat grows 
summer and winter. 

MANKY: But suddenly, without any 
warning, people go without supper. 
They walk with their children on 
the street, observing the fourth 
commandment to the very letter, 
when suddenly they find themselves 
clutching only the hand of their son 
or their daughter, for the heads of 
the children have already disappeared 
in the quicksand. 

youn: Hello, who’s there? 

[carca stands in the doorway.]} 


caARGA: What are you jabbering about? 





















































































































































































































































JouN: Have you got the money for 
the last two weeks? 

CARGA: Yes. 

JOHN: Do you still have your job or 
not? A new jacket! Were you well 
paid for something? Eh? Say hello 
to your mother, George. [To MAE] 
Why are you standing there like, Lot’s 
wife? Your son’s here. Our son 
came to take us out to dinner in the 
Metropolitan bar. A little pale, 
your dear son, what? A little drunk, 
eh? Come, Manky, let’s you and me 
go. Let’s have a smoke on the 
stoop! 

[Both exit.] 

MAE: Let me ask you, George, are 
you mixed up with someone? 

GARGA: Why, was somebody here? 
MAE: No. 

GARGA: I have to go away. 

MAE: Where? 

caRGA: Any place, why do you always 
get so scared? 

MAE: Don’t go away. 

GARGA: I’ve got to. A certain man 
insults another. That’s unpleasant. 


But under certain conditions a 
certain man pays with a whole 
lumber business just so he can insult 
another. That’s even more un- 


pleasant. Perhaps the insulted man 
should leave town then. But that 
would be taking the easy way out. 
And that is an impossibility. At all 
costs he must be free. 

MAE: Aren’t you? 

caRGA: No, [Pause] I am not free. 
None of us are free. It starts in 

the morning with a cup of coffee, 
and with a beating if we act the fool; 
a mother’s tears salts her children’s 
soup, and her sweat washes their 
shirts. Security is a pipe dream 
until the Ice Age returns and its root 
sits in the heart. Even when a man 
is grown and wants to do something 
with all his body and soul, he finds 
he’s already paid for—at a high 
price—given his membership, rubber 
stamped. He’s not even free to perish. 
MAE: Tell me, George, what’s wrong? 
caRcA: You cannot help me. 

MAE: I can help. Don’t run away 
from your father. How are we going 
to live? 

caRcA [Gives her money]: I’ve been 
fired. But here’s enough money for 


six months. 

MAE: We're worried that we haven't 
heard from your sister. We hope 
she still has her job. 

carcA: I wouldn’t know. I advised 
her to leave that yellow skin. 

MAE: I know I can’t tell you what to 
do the way other mothers talk to 
their sons. 

GaRGA: Yes, all the others, all the 
many good people, those many other 
good people who stand at their shop 
benches, earning their bread so they 
can set a good table for the many 
good eaters, look at them all, the 
many good providers and their many 
good eaters and their many families; 
so many of them, mobs of them with 
no one to spit into their soup and no 
one to deliver them with a good kick 
in the pants into that other good 
beyond to the tune of “Home, Sweet 
Home.” 

maE: George, George! 

GARGA: Don’t say George, George. 

I can’t stand it. I won’t have it any 
more. 

MAE: You won’t have it any more? 
To me? How amI to live? Look 
at those filthy walls; the stove won't 
last through the winter. 

carGA: Mother, it’s as plain as day. 
Things won’t last long. The oven 
won’t last and the wall won’t hold. 
MAE: Why do you say that? Are 
you blind? 

carca: And the bread in the box 
won't last nor the clothes on your 
back. And your daughter, too, 
cannot last long! 

MAE: Shout all you want! Yell, so 
all can hear. How everything is for 
nothing and how everything that’s a 
bit of trouble is too much and 
lessens us! But tell me how am I 

to live? And I have still got such 
a long time to live. 

carcA: If things are so terrible who 
is to blame? 

MAE: Don’t you know? 

GARGA: It’s obvious, isn’t it? 

MAE: What do you mean? What 
did you think I meant? Don’t look 
down at me that way. I gave you 
birth and fed you with my milk, 
and then with bread and I beat you 
and you ought to look on me differ- 
ently. Can you tell a man how to 


act? You can’t tell him anything. 
Be glad when he works for you. 
carcA: Will you come with me? 
MAE: What? 

cARGA: I asked you to come south 
with me. I'll work there; I can cut 
trees. We'll build a log cabin and 
you'll cook for me. I need you 
terribly. 

MAE: Who are you talking to? To 
the wind? But when you come 
back you can look for us here where 
we have spent our last days. 
[Pause] When are you going? 
GARGA: Right now. 

MAE: Don’t tell them anything. 

I'll get your things ready and put 
your bundle under the stairs. 
GARGA: Thanks. 

MAE: All right then. [Both exit.] 
[WORM enters the room cautiously, 
and sniffs around. | 

MANKY [Entering the room with 
JOHN]: Who’s there? 

WoRM: Me, a gentleman. Mr. Garga, 
I presume? 

MANKY: What do you want? 

worM: Me? Nothing! Can I speak 
to your son—if he is through with his 
bath? 

JOHN: What’s it all about? 

worm [Shaking his head sadly]: 
How unfriendly! Where’s your 
worthy son resting, if it isn’t asking 
too much? 

yjoun: He must have left. Go to 
hell! This is no information booth. 
[MAE enters. ] ; 

worM: Too bad! Too bad! We miss 
your son terribly, sir. On account 
of your daughter too, sir, in case 
you're interested. 

MAE: Where is she? 

worm: In a Chinese hotel, milady, 
in a Chinese hotel. 

JOHN: What! 

MAE: Holy Mary. 

MANKY: What’s that? What’s she 
doing there? 

worM: Doing? Nothing. Eats. Mr. 
Shlink wishes to tell you and your 
son, he should come and get her. 
She’s too expensive. She runs into 
money, the lady has a healthy 
appetite. She won’t do a thing. 
She’s after us with immoral offers. 
Why sir, she’s demoralizing the hotel, 
she’ll have the police at our throats. 














MAE: John! 
worM [Cries out]: In a word: we 
are sick of her. 

MAE: Jesus. 

MANKY: Where is she? I'll get her 
right away. 

worM: Oh sure! Are you a bird dog? 
How do you know where the hotel is? 
You baby face! It’s not all so 
simple. You should have kept an eye 
on the lady. It’s all your son’s fault. 
He ought to get this bitch, make 
sure things are taken care of. 
Tomorrow night we'll get the police 
on the move. 

MAE: Good God. Just tell us where 
she is. I don’t know where my son 
is. He’s gone away. Don’t be cruel! 
Manky! John! Plead with him! 
What’s happened to Mary? What’s 
happened to me? George! John! 
What a city! What men! 

[SHLINK appears in the doorway] 
worm [Mumbles frightened to him- 
self}: Yes, 1... there must be two 
entrances . . . [Sneaks out.] 
SHLINK [Humbly]: My name’s 
Shlink and I used to sell lumber 
and now I catch flies. I’m all alone 
in the world. Can I lodge with you? 
I'll pay for board. On the mailbox 
downstairs I recognized the name 






of a man I know. 
MANKY: Your name’s Shlink? 

You’re the one who is holding the 
daughter of these people? 

SHLINK: Who’s that? 

JoHN: My daughter, Mary Garga. 
SHLINK: I don’t know your daughter. 
JOHN: But the gentleman who was 
just here . 

MANKY: Presumably on your orders! 
JOHN: Who sneaked out the moment 
you came in. 

SHLINK: I don’t know the gentleman. 
JOHN: But my son and you... 
SHLINK: You’re making fun of a poor 
man. Of course I can be insulted 
without fear of consequences. I have 
gambled away all my wealth; you 


can’t ever tell how these thingshappen. 


MANKY: I’ve got to know my 
channels when I pilot a boat into the 
harbor. 

JouN: Look before you leap. 
SHLINK: Lonely with stiff joints and 
at an age where the cracks of your 
face gape as wide as a grave, I see 
you deserted by your breadwinner. 
I’m not without pity; and if I stay 
my work would have a purpose. 
JOHN: Reasons! They don’t fill 
stomachs. Though we're not beggars, 
we can’t eat fish heads. But let 


sHLINK: My name’s Shlink and I used to sell lumber and now I catch flies. . . . 
(Scene 3; George Miller, Julian Beck, Grant Code) 


your loneliness rest here; we haven't 
got a heart of stone. I can see you 
want to put your elbows on the table 
together with a family, though we're 
poor people. 

SHLINK: I enjoy anything, I can eat 
nails. 

JOHN: The room here is small. 
We're already sleeping like sardines. 
SHLINK: I can sleep on the floor and 
take up only half as much room as 
I’m long. I’m as happy as a child 
when my back is protected from the 
wind. Ill pay half the rent. 

JOHN: All right. We understand 
you. You don’t want to wait in the 
wind outside, come in under the roof. 
MAE [Enters]: I’ve got to go down- 
town before it’s dark. 

JOHN: You're always away when I 
need you. I’ve rented this man 
lodging. He’s lonely. Since your 
son has run away his place is free. 
Shake hands with him, 

MAE: We had a home in the prairie. 
SHLINK: I know. 

JOHN: What are you doing in the 
corner? 

MAE: I’m fixing my bed under the 
stairs. 

JOHN [To SHLINK]: Where’s your 
bundle? 








SHLINK: I have nothing. I'll sleep 
under the stairs, ma’am. I don’t want 
to force myself on you. My hand 
won’t touch you; I know it’s yellow 
skinned. 

MAE [Coldly]: I'll give you mine. 
SHLINK: I don’t deserve it. I meant 
what I said. You weren’t offering 
me your skin, excuse me. 

MAE: I open the window over the 
stairs at night. [Exits] 

JOHN: She’s a good soul under that 
skin. 

SHLINK: May the Lord bless her. 
I’m a simple man, my mouth’s not 
full of fancy talk, only teeth. 


scene 4 


Chinese Hotel. 

Morning of August 24. 

SKINNY, BABOON and JANE 

skiInNY [Jn the doorway talking]: 
Have you given any thought to 
starting a new business? 

BABOON [In the hammock, shaking 
his head]: The boss goes up and 
down the piers, checking all the 
passengers leaving for Tahiti. Some 
fellow has run off with his soul and 
his fortune, maybe to Tahiti. It’s 
him he’s looking for. He’s dragged 
all the rest of his junk here for 
safekeeping, down to his last cigar 
butt. [Referring to JANE] And this 
one there is being fed by him three 
weeks now and for nothing, too. He 
has even given board and room here 
to the sister of that fellow. What he 
wants of her is a mystery to me. 
The boss often talks with her the 
whole night long. 

SKINNY: And you let him throw you 
out on the street and now you're not 
only paying his bills but those of his 
hangers on. 

BABOON: He earns a few dollars 
carrying coal, but he gives them to 
that fellow’s family. He’s taken up 
lodging with them; still he can’t 
live there because they don’t like to 
see him around. That fellow’s really 
taking the boss for a ride. He got 
himself a trip to Tahiti cheap and 
at the same time hung a log over the 
boss’s neck that’s bound to come 
crashing down any minute now. In 
five months at the latest they'll haul 


the boss into court for selling the 
same lumber twice. 

SKINNY: And you keep financing such 
a wreck? 

BABOON: He needed some fun. I’m 
glad to extend credit to a man like 
him. If that fellow stays lost, the 
boss will be at the top of the lumber 
business again in less than three 
months. 

JANE [Half dressed, putting on make 
up]: I have often thought about my- 
self that I’d end this way: in a 
Chinese flop house. 

BABOON: You haven’t the vaguest 
notion of what’s going to happen to 
you. 

[Two voices are heard from behind 
the screen.] 

MARY: Why don’t you ever touch 

me then? Why do you always wear 
this old bag reeking of smoke. I’ve 
a suit for you like other men wear, 
I can’t sleep; I love you. 

JANE: Sh! Listen, they’re talking 
again! 

SHLINK: I’m unworthy; I know noth- 
ing of virgins; besides years ago, I 
became conscious of the smell of my 
race. 

mary: It’s a bad smell, I agree. 
SHLINK: Don’t torture yourself so. 
You see, my body’s so calloused, it 
even affects my skin. Man’s skin is 
by nature too thin for this world; 
that’s why man takes care that it 
grows thicker. The scheme would be 
perfect, if man could just stop the 
skin from getting too thick. You tan 
a cow’s skin, for instance, and the 
leather won’t change its thickness 
but a man’s hide keeps getting 
thicker and thicker. 

MARY: Is it all because you can’t 
find an opponent? 

SHLINK: In the beginning man’s skin 
still bruises on the sharp corners of 
the table. A little later, and that’s 
what’s unpleasant, the table feels 
like rubber. But once the skin is 
really tough, man feels neither table 
nor rubber. 

MARY: How long have you suffered 
from this? 

SHLINK: Since I was a child on the 
boats of the Yangtsekiang. The 
Yangtse tortured the junk boats, the 
junks tortured us. Every time the 





paBoon: You still know your short catechism, Jane? 


JANE: Things are getting worse, things are getting worse, things are getting worse. (Scene 4; Marilyn Chris, 
James Gormley) 
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old man stepped into the boat, he 
flattened our faces. At night we were 
too lazy to move our faces. Oddly 
enough the old man was never too 
lazy, but we had a cat to torture; she 
drowned learning to swim, although 
she ate the rats which tortured our 
bodies. All the people there suffered 
from thick skins. 

MARY: When were you on the 
Yangtsekiang? 

SHLINK: We lay in the bull rushes 
in the early morning and felt our- 
selves getting harder and harder. 
worm [Enters]: The wind concealed 
this fellow skin and bone. In all 
Chicago, not a hair of him. 

SHLINK: Why don’t you sleep a bit? 
[Steps out] Again no news? 

[SHLINK leaves. Through the open 
door the noise of Chicago in the 
early morning is heard, delivery 
wagons, street cars, newspaper 
boys. ] 

MARY: Chicago is waking up with the 
shouts of the milkman and the noisy 
rolling of the butcher’s wagon, and 
the newsboys shouting and the fresh 
morning air. To go away would be 
good, and to wash in water is good, 
and to feel the prairie and to leave 
the asphalt. At this time of day a 
cool wind blows in the prairie where 
we used to live. 

BABOON: You still know your short 
catechism, Jane? 

jane [Reciting in a drone]: Things 
are getting worse, things are getting 
worse, things are getting worse. 
[They start to straighten out the 
room. They draw up the blinds and 
air the beds.] 

MARY: As for me I’m a little out of 
breath. I want to sleep with a man 
and I don’t know how. There are 
women like bitches, yellow and 
black, and I don’t know how. These 
walls are like paper, you can’t get 
your breath. Only flames will bring 
air. Where are the matches, a big 
black box, to light a deluge of flood 
and fire. Oh, if I could swim away in 
the flood, I'd be torn in two, each 
part swimming in a different direc- 
tion. 

JANE: Where’s he off to? 

BABOON: He’s going to stare into the 
face of every man who’s trying to 


escape Chicago’s cruelty. 
JANE: There’s an east wind. The 
ships bound for Tahiti are lifting 


anchor. 


scene 5 


Same hotel. 

A month later. 

[A dirty bedroom. A hallway. A 
glass enclosed bar. WORM, GEORGE 
GARGA, MANKY, and BABOON. ] 

worm [Speaking from the hall to- 
wards the bar]: He didn’t sail after 
all. He’s hooked deeper than we 
figured. We thought the earth had 
swallowed that fellow. But there he 
lies in Shlink’s room licking his 
wounds. 

carca [From bedroom]: In my 
dreams I call him my Satanic spouse, 
Shlink the cur. “From table and bed 
we are parted. He doesn’t even have 
a room. His little bride smokes 
Havanas and tucks her earnings into 
her stocking.” That’s me. [Laughs] 
MANKY [From the bar behind the 
glass partition]: Life’s strange. For 
my part I knew a man, a first-rate 
man, who fell in love with a woman, 
her family was starving. He had two 
thousand dollars, but he looked on 
while they starved. With his two 
thousand he made love to this wom- 
an, else he didn’t get her. That was 
an infamous act, but was he respon- 
sible? 

GARGA: “See here, I’m a sinner. I 
love the desert, scorched orchards, 
dirty little shops, lukewarm drinks. 
You deceive yourselves. I’m a little 
man.” I’ve nothing to do with Mr. 
Shlink from Yokohama! 

BABOON: That’s right, take the lum- 
ber dealer, for example. He never 
showed signs of having a heart, but 
one day in a fit of passion he blew 
his whole lumber business. And now 
he’s carrying coal through the streets. 
Once his hand had the whole neigh- 
borhood by the throat. 

worM: We took him in here like a 
cast-off race dog. The next thing that 
happened was that his little lost bone 
turned up. But if he can’t tear him- 
self away from that bone, we'll be 
through with him. 

GARGA: “Some day I shall be his 
widow. Indeed, already the day has 


been marked on the calendar. And 

I shall walk in fresh underwear be- 
hind his corpse, spreading my legs 
vigorously in the warm sun.” 

mary [Enters with a lunch basket]: 
George. 

GARGA: Who’s that? [Recognizes 
her} Look at you, a filthy rag! 
MARY: You're right. 

wor [Speaking towards the bar]: 
He’s drunk like a pig. His sister has 
just come to visit him. He’s already 
told her what a filthy rag she was. 
Where’s the old man? 

BABOON: He’s coming today. I’ve 
brought Jane here. Just another hook, 
I suppose. Now the fight’s on full blast. 
yaNE [Shaking her head]: I don’t 
understand you, I need a drink. Any 
gin? 

mary: I’m glad you once had a bet- 
ter opinion of me. Else you wouldn't 
be so surprised to find me here now. 
Remember the days when you were 
the pride of the women, dancing the 
shimmy and rag time, with a crease 
in your pants of a Saturday night, 
and your only vices were the just 
vices of men, tobacco, whisky, and 
the love of female flesh. Remember, 
George? [Pause] What kind of life 
do you lead now? 

carca [Off-hand]: It gets cold here 
at night. Do you need something? 
Are you hungry? 

MARY [Off-hand, shaking her head 
and looking at him]: Oh, George, 
don’t you see that vultures have been 
circling over us for some time? 
carca [Off-hand]: When were you 
home last? 

[Mary is silent] 

I hear, you call here quite often. 
mary: Is that so? Who takes care 

of them at home? 

caRCA [Coldly]: You don’t need to 
worry. I heard someone takes care of 
them. And I know all about what 
you're doing. I also know all about 
the Chinese Hotel. 

MARY: You find it pleasant to be so 
cold-blooded, George? 

[carca looks at her.] 

Don’t look me in the face now; I 
know you expect a confession. 
CARGA: Start from the beginning! 
MARY: I love him. Why don’t you say 
something? 








carca: Yes, love him! That will 
weaken him. 

mary: Oh, George, don’t always be 
so platonic—I haven’t been able to 
win him. 

cARGA: That’s shameful! 

MARY: I know—oh, George, I’m torn 
in two. Just because I can’t win him. 
I tremble in my petticoat when I see 
him, and I say the wrong things. 
carcA: I can’t tell you the right 
things. A rejected woman! I had a 
woman, not worth a bottle of rum, 
but she knew how to get men! She 
knew what she was worth and she 
knew what she could do. 

mary: Your words are like acid in 
my face. Is it to help me? You ought 
to know if they’re to help me but I 
understand you now. 

[SHLINK enters the hall.] 

worm: Let me tell you from experi- 
ence, a man may be as hairy as an 
ape and have the skin of an elephant, 
but he’s all wrapped up in his tissue 
paper dreams and nothing’s so like 
tissue paper than real life! 

[maRY turns around and bumps 
into SHLINK.] 

SHLINK: Is that you, Miss Garga? 
mary: A woman who confesses her 
love to a man offends propriety. Just 
because I love you, that proves noth- 
ing. I want nothing from you. It isn’t 
easy for me to tell you all this; may- 
be there’s no need for me to say it. 
cARGA [Stepping out of the bed- 
room]: Stay here, Mary. With the 
open faces of the prairies we were 
driven into the city. But you cannot 
walk softly here. Do only what you 
want. 

MaRY: Yes, George. 

GARGA: True, he works like a horse 
and I lie lazily in my puddle of 
absinthe. 

SHLINK: The conquerors of the world 
like to lie on their backs. 

GARGA: Owners work. 

SHLINK: Are you worried? 

GARGA [Jo SHLINK]: You're always 
sizing me up whenever I look at you. 
Have you bet on the wrong horse? 
Your face has aged. 

SHLINK: Thanks for not letting me 
down. I was almost afraid you had 
gone South. I ask your forgiveness. 

I took the liberty ef supporting your 








unhappy family with the work of my 
hands. 

GaRGA: Is that true, Mary? I didn’t 
know. You wormed your way in? 
Does your royal vileness enjoy sup- 
porting my family? I laugh at you! 
[Goes off to the left into the bed- 
room, and lies down and laughs. | 
SHLINK [Follows him]: Yes, laugh, 
I love your laughter. Your laughter 
is my sunshine; it was misery here 
before. I grieved not seeing you. It’s 
been three weeks, Garga. 

GARGA: All in all, I was content. 
SHLINK: Yes, you feathered your bed. 
GARGA: The only trouble is my back 
is wearing thin like a fish bone from 
lying down. 

SHLINK: What trouble life is, you 
find a soft bed but the mattress is 
full of holes. 

CARGA: I want more out of life than 
to wear out my boots kicking you. 
SHLINK: Don’t give any thought 
either to my insignificant self or my 
intentions. But I’m still here. If 
you're going to quit, you can’t leave 
the ring innocently. 

GARGA: But I’m going to quit. I’m 
going to strike. I throw in the towel 
or have I been hooked so fast by 
you? You're a hard nut to crack. 
SHLINK [Made happy]: I try hard to 
show myself in every possible light, 
Mr. Garga. [Steps under the lamp] 
CARGA: Do you want to auction off 
your pock-marked soul here? Are 
you hardened against every suffer- 
ing? Hard as nails? 

SHLINK: Go ahead, crack the nut. 
CARGA: You're withdrawing into my 
corner. You started a metaphysical 
fight but you make the ring look like 
a slaughterhouse. 

SHLINK: Do you mean this business 
with your sister? I butchered nothing 
which your hands protected. 

GARGA: But I have only two hands. 
What’s human to me is meat for your 
dinner. You show me the sources 
from where my help flows by chok- 
ing the sources off. You made my 
family your source of help. You 
drank dry my well, while I famished. 
I’m becoming metaphysical! And to 
top it all you vomit this in my face! 
marY: Please, George, can’t I go? 
[She starts to withdraw.] 





carGcA [Pulling her forward again]: 
No, you don’t! We were just starting 
to talk about you. 

SHLINK: Unfortunately I seem to be 
hitting some soft spots. I'll retreat. 
You realize the value of your affec- 
tions only when the objects of your 
affections lie in the morgue. I feel 
the need to have you know your 
affections. But please continue, I un- 
derstand you completely. 

caRGA: But I am making sacrifices. 
Do I refuse to? 

MARY: Really you ought to let me go. 
I feel frightened here. 

cARGA: Come here, Shlink. [Runs 
into the hall] Let’s found a family! 
MARY: George! 

GARGA: Stay. [Calls to sHLINK] Act 
your part like a man! 

SHLINK: I never refused. 

GARGA [To Mary]: You love this 
man? And he remains passive? 
[Mary cries] 

SHLINK: Don’t overdo it! [Runs 
back into the bedroom.] 

GARGA: Don’t worry, it will be a 

step forward. Tonight’s Thursday 
night, isn’t it? We’re at the Chinese 
Hotel and this is my sister, Mary 
Garga, isn’t it? [Runs out] Come 
here, Mary! Mr. Shlink from Yoko- 
hama has something to tell you. 
MARY: George. 

cARGA [Goes off and comes back with 
some drinks]: “I fled into the out- 
skirts of the city where white-fleshed 
women with crooked orange mouths 
cower in burning thorn bushes.” 
MarY: Already night fills the win- 
dows and I want to go home now. 
SHLINK: I'll go with you, if you like. 
GARGA: “Their hair was like fish 
scales varnished black, very thin; 
their eyes were wiped away by the 
winds of the excesses of their 
drunken nights and their sacrifices in 
the open fields.” 

MARY [Softly]: Please don’t ask me 
to let you come with me. 

carcA: “Their thin dresses like irri- 
descent snake skins, soaked through 
by never ending rains, slap against 
their ever excited thighs.” 

SHLINK: I really meant it when I 
asked you. I have no secrets from 
anyone. 

caRcA: “They wrap up their limbs 



























































































































































































































































to their very toes into which copper 
has been poured; watching, the ma- 
donna in the clouds grows pale over 
her sisters.” [Returns and hands 
SHLINK a glass] Don’t you want a 
drink? I need one? 

SHLINK: Why do you drink? 
Drinkers lie. 

caRGA: It’s fun talking with you. 
When I drink half my thoughts float 
downstream. I let them sink to the 
bottom and my thoughts feel lighter. 
Drink! 

SHLINK: I’d rather not. Unless you 
really want me to. 

GARGA: I invited you and you 

refuse . 

SHLINK: I don’t refuse but all I have 
are my brains. 

carcA [After a moment]: I beg your 
pardon, let’s go halves: you cut down 
on your brain power. When you have 
drunk enough you'll make love. 
SHLINK [Drinks as if it were a cere- 
monial rite}: When I have drunk 
enough, we'll make love. [Calls from 
bedroom] Do you want to have a 
drink, Mary? No? Why don’t you sit 
down? 

BABOON: Shut up! I’ve been listening 
to them talk and now they’re silent. 
carcA [To mary]: That’s the black 
pit. Forty years were swallowed just 
this moment. I don’t say no. The bot- 
tom’s dropping out. The waters of 
the sewers rise to the surface, but the 
tide of lust is too weak. From earli- 
est times, for four hundred years, I 
dreamt of the ocean, the salt wind 
in my eyes. How smooth it all was! 
[He drinks.] 

SHLINK [Submissively]: I beg for 
your hand, Miss Garga. Shall I throw 
myself humbly at your feet? Please 
go with me. I love you. 

mary [Runs into the bar]: Help, 
they’re selling me! 

MANKY: Here I am, beautiful! 
MARY: I knew you'd be wherever 

I was. 

GARGA: Like in an opera a breath of 
wind opens wide the cracks in the 
partitions. 

SHLINK [Bellows]: Come out of the 
bar, Miss Garga, if you please. 
[MARY comes out of the bar.] 

Please don’t just throw yourself 
away, Miss Garga. 

MARY [To MANKY]: All I want is an 


attic with nothing in it. I don’t want 
much anymore; I promise you, Pat, 
I'll never want much again. 

GARGA: Fight for your chances, 
Shlink. 

SHLINK: Think of the years which 
must yet be lived, Miss Garga, and 
remember you have a place to sleep 
now. 

MANKY: Come with me; I have 
fifteen hundred dollars, that means 

a roof in the winter and there will be 
no phantoms, except in peep shows. 
SHLINK: Please, Miss Garga, come 
with me. I'll serve you and treat you 
as my wife. And I will kill myself 
without making a fuss, if I ever hurt 
you. 

cArGA: He isn’t lying, that’s for sure. 
That’s exactly what you will get if 
you go with him. Every penny’s worth 
of it. [Coes off into the bar.] 

MARY: Let me ask you, Pat, even if 
I don’t love you, do you love me? 
MANKY: I think so and nowhere be- 
tween heaven and earth is it written 
that you don’t love me, beautiful. 
GARGA: He might have been talking 
about you, too, Jane. Are you polish- 
ing off the drinks? You don’t look 
like yourself any more. Have you 
sold everything already? 

JANE: Get rid of him, Baboon. I can’t 
stand his face. He annoys me. Even 
if I no longer look as if I bathe in 
milk and honey, I don’t need to let 
anybody ridicule me, right, my 
friends? 

BABOON: I’]] crack anyone’s nose 
who says you’re an old shoe. 

GARGA: Did they feed you along with 
the others? Your face looks like an 
ice cream cone licked by greedy 
tongues. Yes, damn it, once you went 
around in swell rags like a dame in 
an opera and now you look as if 
dipped in black powder. But I'll give 
you credit for not going of your own 
accord when only the flies made 
dirty on you, my drunken chick. 
MARY: Let’s go. I should have liked 
to have done you the favor, Mr. 
Shlink, but I can’t. It wasn’t pride. 
SHLINK: Stay if you like, I won’t re- 
peat my offer if you don’t like it. 
But don’t let this pit swallow you. 
There are many places to be away 
from a man. 

caRcA: Not for a woman. Let it be 


Shlink. Don’t you see what she’s 
driving at? If you had preferred a 
roof in the winter, you'd still be sit- 
ting snowed under the shirts. 
SHLINK: Drink and you'll make love, 
Miss Garga! 

MARY: Come, Pat, this is no place 
for us. Is that your woman, George, 
is that her? I’m glad I got to see her. 
[MARY goes off with MANKY.] 
SHLINK [Calls after them]: I won't 
desert you. Come back to me when 
you realize the truth! 

BABOON: The old shoe, gentlemen, 
that’s well worn! [He leaves.] 

caRGA [Shines a candle into 
SHLINK’S face]: Your face is in good 
shape. I’m being put off with your 
good will. 

SHLINK: The sacrifices on both sides 
are considerable. How many ships do 
you need to get to Tahiti? Do you 
want me to hoist my shirt for a sail, 
or your sister’s? I hold you responsi- 
ble for your sister’s fate. You opened 
her eyes to the fact that for all 
eternity she will be the object of 
men! I hope I haven’t ruined any- 
thing for you. I'd almost won her as 
a virgin, but you wanted me to have 
only the leftovers. Don’t forget your 
family which you’re leaving behind 
you! You’ve seen what you're sacri- 
ficing. 

GARGA: I want to slaughter them all 
now, I’m sure of it— I’m ready to do 
it before you do. Now I under- 
stand why you fattened them up with 
the money you earned carrying coal. 
I won’t let you beat me to this. And 
now I’m going to gather up this 
sweet lamb, which you’ve been 
keeping for me. 

JANE: I won’t have you insult me. 

I stand alone in this world. 

carcA: And now remember the 
double lumber sale. Give me that 
money—lI trust you’ve been keeping 
it for me. For now the time has come. 
[SHLINK gets the money and turns 
it over to GARGCA.] 

I’m completely drunk, but even 
though I’m drunk, Shlink, I still have 
a really first-rate idea. [Exits with 
JANE. ] 

BABOON: That was the last of your 
money, sir. And where did you get it 
from? They’ll ask you about it be- 





worM: There’s no rice for you any more, sir. Your account is overdrawn. 
(Scene 5; John A. Coe, Khigh Dhiegh) 














fore too long. Broost and Company 
demanded the lumber which they 
already paid for. 

SHLINK [Without listening to him]: 
A chair. [All the chairs are occupied 
and no one moves.] My rice and wa- 
ter! 

worM: There’s no rice for you any 
more, sir. Your account is overdrawn. 


scene 6 


Lake Michigan. 

End of September. 

[Woods: SHLINK and MaRY ] 

MARY: Trees draped with human 
dung, the sky close enough to touch, 
how indifferent it all leaves me. I’m 
like a half-frozen quail. I cannot 
help myself. 

SHLINK: If it will help you, I love 
you. 

mary: I threw myself away. How 
my love has turned into bitter fruit. 
Others have their summer when they 
love, but I wither away here and tor- 
ture myself. My body is rotting. 
SHLINK: Tell me how down and out 
you feel; it will make things easier 
for you. 

mary: I lay down in bed with a 
man, who’s like a beast. I gave my- 
self to him though my whole body 
was numb. Many many times. But I 
could not grow warm. In between he 
smoked his Havanas, that sailor! I 
loved you every hour I spent between 
those walls, and it made me so im- 
passioned he thought it was love and 
wanted to keep me in check. I 
slipped into black hell. I owe you 
nothing but still my conscience cries 
out to me that I have soiled my body 
which belongs to you, though you 
scorned it. 

SHLINK: I’m sorry you're frozen. I 
mean, the air is warm and dark. I 
don’t know what the men of this 
country say to their loves but if it 
will help you: I love you. 

MARY: I’m such a coward, my cour- 
age has gone with my innocence. 
SHLINK: You'll wash yourself clean. 
MARY: Maybe I should go down to 
the water, but I can’t yet. I’m not 
ready. I see no way out! This heart 
which cannot be stilled. I do every- 
thing by halves. I don’t even love, 
it’s only vanity. I hear what you're 


saying, after all I’m not deaf and I 
have ears, but what does this mean? 
Maybe I'm asleep and someone will 
wake me, and maybe I do only what’s 
despicable in order to find a roof. 
Maybe all I really do is to lie to my- 
self and shut my eyes. 

SHLINK: Come, it’s growing cold. 
MARY: But the leaves are warm and 
protect us from the sky that’s coming 
too close. 

[They leave.] 

MANKY [Enters]: Her tracks point 
this way! A man’s got to have a 
sense of humor this time of year. 
Now, in September, the lobsters are 
pairing off, the mating cry of the 
deer cuts through the brush and the 
hunt of the badger is on. But my fins 
are cold and I wrap old newspapers 
around my socks. Shacking up here, 
that’s the worst of it. If she’s lying 
around in that slimey saloon like fish 
bones, she'll never have another clean 
petticoat. She’ll be spoiled forever! 
Oh, Pat Mankyboddle. You’re under 
martial law! Two weak to defend 
myself, I’ll turn to attack. I'll swal- 
low that bitch, her skin of silk and 
all, and we'll hurry her digestion 
with prayers, we'll shoot the vultures 
according to martial law and then 
hang them up in Mankyboddle’s mu- 
seum. B-r-r-r, words, words! Talk 
without teeth! [He pulls a gun out 
of his pocket.) Here’s a cold answer 
for you! So you’re sniffing around 
this jungle for a biddy, Manky you 
old swine! On all fours with you! 
Damn, this thicket’s bad enough to 
kill you! Watch out, Paddy boy! 
Where should the little woman go 
when it’s all over with her, body and 
soul? Leave off, Paddy boy, smoke 

a little, eat a bite, put that thing 
away! Forward, march! [Exits] 
MARY [Returns with SHLINK]: This 
is an offense to God and man. I 
won’t go with you any further. 
SHLINK: What rotten feelings! Why 
don’t you air out your insides? 
MARY: I can’t. You're sacrificing me. 
SHLINK: You've always got to put 
your head in some man’s armpit, no 
matter whose. 

MARY: I’m nothing to you. 

SHLINK: You can’t live alone. 
MARY: How quickly you took me as 


if you were going to lose me. As if 
you were offering me for a sacrifice. 
SHLINK: You ducked into the bushes 
like a mad bitch and now, like a mad 
bitch you run out again. 

maky: Is this what I am? You're 
always so right about me. I love you. 
Make no mistake—I love you. I love 
you like a mad bitch. You said it, 
but now pay me. Yes, I’m burning to 
get paid. Give me your money. I live 
on it. I’m a whore! 

SHLINK: Why is your face so wet? 
Some whore, you are! 

MARY: Give me your money without 
making fun of me. Don’t look at me. 
My face is wet, not from tears but 
the fog! 

[SHLINK gives her money. ] 

I won’t thank you, Mr. Shlink from 
Yokohama. It’s an even exchange, 
with no thanks due. 

SHLINK: Go away from here, there’s 
nothing to be earned. [Exits] 


scene 7 


Dwelling of the Garga Family. 
September 29, 1912. 

[The room is filled with new furni- 
ture, JOHN GARGA, MAE, GEORGE, 
JANE and MANKY sit in new clothes 
at a wedding feast. | 

JOHN [Speechifying]: Ever since 
that man with a different skin, him 
whom we don’t mention around here, 
but who goes down night and day to 
the coal yards to work for a family 
of his acquaintance, yes ever since 
that man with the different skin in 
the coal yards holds his hands pro- 
tectingly over us, things are going 
better for us every day in every way. 
Today without knowing of the wed- 
ding, he’s made it possible for our 
son George to have a wedding fit for 
the big boss of a big business. Brand 
new ties, fish and tail, the taste of 
whisky on our teeth—and all among 
new furniture! 

MAE: Isn’t it strange that that man 
down in the coal yards earns so 
much just by lugging coal? 

GARGA: I’m the one who’s making 
all the money. 

MAE: You decided to get married 
overnight; wasn’t it a little sudden, 
Jane? 











JANE: Snow melts, and where is it 
then? And the choice is not always 
for the right man; it happens often 
enough. 

MAE: It isn’t a question of the right 
man or not the right man, but that 
they don’t leave him alone. 

JOHN: Rubbish. Eat your steak and 
hold hands. 

caRcA [Takes JANE’s wrist]: It’s a 
good hand. I’m content. Even if the 
wallpaper is peeling off, I have put 
on a new suit; I’m eating steaks 
while I taste plaster; though covered 
with cement, finger thick, I see a 
piano. Hang a wreath around the 
picture of Mary, our dear sister, 
born twenty years ago in the 
prairies, put ever-lasting flowers in 
the vase, it’s good to be sitting here, 
good to lie here, the black wind can’t 
enter here. 

JANE [Stands up]: What’s wrong 
George? Have you a fever? 

cARGA: I feel fine in my fever, Jane. 
JANE: I always wonder what you’re 
going to do with me, George? 
GARGA: Why so pale, Mother? Isn’t 
your prodigal son again squatting 
under your roof? Why sit around the 
wall like plaster casts? 

MAE: Aren’t you really talking about 
the fight? 

carcA: It’s like a maggot in my 
brain, but I'll pick it out. 

[SHLINK enters. ] 

Mother, offer a piece of steak and a 
glass of whisky to our guest. We 
welcome him! For didn’t I get mar- 
ried this morning? My dear wife, 
tell him! 

JANE: Me and my man, we went to 
the justice of the peace, early in the 
morning, right after getting out of 
bed, and this is what we said: Can 
we get married here, and he said: I 
know you, Jane—will you stay with 
your husband till death do you part? 
But I saw that he was a good man 
with a little beard, who had nothing 
against me and so I said: life goes 
its own ways and not yours. 

SHLINK: Congratulations, Garga. 
You're vindictive. 

caRGA: A horrible fear lurks in your 
smile! Rightly so. Don’t eat so fast 
all of you! You have time. Where’s 
Mary? I hope she’s taken care of. 


And I hope you're completely satis- 
fied! At the moment unfortunately 
there isn’t an empty chair for you, 
Mr. Shlink. One chair is missing. 
Except for that, these furnishings 
are new and complete. Look at the 
piano! How agreeable it all is; I 
want to spend the rest of my eve- 
nings here with my family. I have 
entered upon a new life. Tomorrow 
I’m going back to C. Maynes’ Lend- 
ing library. 

MAE: George, aren’t you talking too 
much? 

GARGA [To SHLIYK]: You hear that? 
My family doesn’t want me to keep 

up my relations with you. Our ac- 
quaintance is over, Mr. Shlink. I'd 
say it has been profitable! The furni- 
ture talks for itself. My family’s new 
clothes speak a bright language. 
Ready cash is not lacking. I thank you. 
[Silence] 

SHLINK: May I ask one more favor, 
something personal? Here’s a letter 
from Broost and Company. I see on 

it the seal of the court of Virginia; 

I haven’t opened it yet. You'd 

oblige me no end if you’d open the 
letter for me. Whatever the news, 
from your lips even the worst will 
sound more pleasant. 

[carca reads the letter.] 

Will you give me a hint of what’s 
really my own personal affair? It 


would make things much easier for me. 


MAE: Why don’t you say something 
George? What are you planning to 
do now, George? Your face looks 
full of plans. There is nothing I 
fear so much. You men hide behind 
your unknown thoughts like behind 
smoke, while we wait like cattle to 
be slaughtered. You say: wait a 
while; then you go away, you come 
back, and we cannot recognize you. 
And we don’t know what you’ve done 
to yourself. Tell me what you’re 
planning, and if you don’t know, 
admit it so I’ll know what to do. 

I’ve got to plan my life. Four years 
already in this city of wind, steel 
and slaughter! Oh, George. 

GARGA: You see, the worst years were 
the best years and now they’ve come 
to an end. Don’t try to tell me any- 
thing. Listen, my parents, and you 
too, Jane my wife, I’ve decided to go 









to jail. 
JOHN: What are you talking about? 
Is this the source of your money? 
Ever since you were five years old, 

I could tell from your face that 

you’d end up in jail. I’ve never 
asked what happened between you 
two; I was always sure it was rotten. 
The bottom’s dropped out from 
under you. Buying pianos and going 
to jail, filling up platters of steaks 
and robbing a family of its support. 
That’s the way you do things. 
Where’s Mary, your sister? [He rips 
off his jacket and throws it down.] 
There’s my jacket, I didn’t like put- 
ting it on, but [’'m used to suffering 
the humiliations still in store for 
me in this city. 

JANE: How soon will it be, George? 
SHLINK [To JOHN]: Some lumber 
was sold twice. Naturally, that 
means jail; the courts don’t bother 
to ask the circumstances. I, your 
friend, could explain many things 
to the court, as nicely and cleanly 

as Standard Oil explains its tax 
declaration. I’m willing to listen 
to your son, Mrs. Garga. 

JANE: Don’t let him talk you into 
anything, George. Do what you 
think necessary; think of nothing 
else. I, your wife, will take care 
of things at home while you’re away. 
JOHN [Laughs out loud]: She'll 

take care of things at home! A girl 
picked up from the streets only 
yesterday! We're to be fed by the 
wages of sin! 

SHLINK [To GEORGE]: You have 
given me to understand that your 
heart clings to your family. You 
want to spend your evenings among 
this furniture. Then your thoughts 
will sometimes drift to me, to me, 
your friend, who’s now busy re- 
moving the stones in your way. I’m 
ready to save you for your family’s 
sake. 

MAE: You can’t go to jail, George. 
GARGA: Mother I know you don’t 
understand. How difficult it is to 
do injury to a man; to destroy him, 
wholly impossible. The world is too 
poor. We must work ourselves to the 
bone to find victims in this world 
willing to fight. 

JANE [To cEorcE]: You're philoso- 




















































































































































































































































































































































































































phizing again while the roof is rotting 
over our heads. 

caRGA [To SHLINK]: Graze up and 
down the world and what will you 
find—ten bad human beings but not 
one bad deed. Man is destroyed 
by trifles alone. No, not me, I liqui- 
date all. I’m drawing a line under 
our account, and then I'll go. 
SHLINK: Your family wants to know 
if they mean anything to you? 

Those whom you don’t support, fall 
down. One more word, George. 
GARGA: I'll give you all your freedom. 
SHLINK: They will all rot on your 
account. Look at who is left. What 
if they—like you—take a notion 

to make a clean sweep of everything, 
to throw out the dirty tablecloths 
and shake the cigar butts out of 
their coats? What if they all want to 
imitate you, be free and shameless in 
their shirts covered with dribble? 
MAE: Keep quiet, George, everything 
he says is true. 

cGaRGA: Now at last, if I close my 
eyes half-way, I see some things in 

a cold light. Not your face, Mr. 
Shlink, perhaps you have none. 
SHLINK: The past forty years have 
been so much dirt; but now there 
will be a great freedom. 

GARGA: Yes, indeed. It tried to snow 
. but it was too cold. Again my 
family will eat left-overs, again 
they'll go hungry, but I, I slay my 
enemy. 

JOHN: I can see only weakness, 
nothing else, since the day you were 
born. Go and leave us. What do 
we need the furniture for? 

GARGA: Haven’t I read that the weak 
water in time softens up the 
toughest skin. I still want to see 
your true face, Shlink. Your filmy 
gray-yellow, damned inscrutable 
face. 

SHLINK: I don’t want to talk to you 
any more. Three years! For a 
young man it’s a mere swing of a 
door! But not for me. I’ve made 
no profit on you, if that’s any 
consolation. You're not even 
leaving a trace of sadness in me, 
now that I shall mix once more in 
this noisy city, to carry on my busi- 
ness as before your time. [Exits] 
carca: All that’s left to do is to call 


the police. [Exits] 

JANE: I’m going to the Chinese bar. 
I'd just as soon not see the police. 
[Exits] 

MAE: Sometimes I think, Mary will 
never come back. 

JOHN: It’s all her own fault. 
Should we help them when they 
revel in sin? 

MAE: When else should one help 
them? 

JouN: You talk too much! 

MAE [Sits down by him]: Will you 
tell me what you’re going to do now? 
JOHN: Me? Nothing. This part of 
our life’s over. 

MAE: You understood, didn’t you, 
what George is going to do with 
himself. 

JOHN: Yes, roughly. The worse for 
us. 

MAE: And what will we live on? 
JoHN: On the money that’s left, and 
on the piano we'll sell. 

MAE: But they'll take it away first, 
since it was come by dishonestly. 
JOHN: Perhaps we'll go back to 
Ohio. There’s always something. 
MAE [Rising]: There was some- 
thing else I wanted to tell you, 
John, but it isn’t easy. I never 
believed it before: that a man can 
suddenly be damred. It’s decided 
in heaven. It’s a day like any other 
and nothing’s unusual—still from 
this day on, this man is damned. 
JOHN: What are you going to do? 
MAE: I’ve got something very 
definite in mind, John. Something 
I want to do very much. Don’t 
think I’ve got any special reason. 
But first I’m going to put some coal 
on the fire and set your supper on 
the table. [Exits] 

JOHN: Watch out for the ghost of 
that shark. 

mary [Enters]: No speeches now! 
I brought some money! 

JoHN: You dare come here? What 
a fine family! And just look at you! 
mary: I look fine. But where did 
you get all this new furniture? 
Did some money come your way? 
Some came mine. 

JoHN: Where did you get the 
money? 

maARY: You really want to know? 
JOHN: Give it to me! I’ve come a 


long way, having been kept hungry 
by all of you. 

MARY: I see you'll take the money. 
Despite the new furniture. Where’s 
Mother? 

JOHN: Deserters are stood up against 
the wall. 

maARY: Did you send her out on the 
streets? 

JOHN: Be cynical, roll in the gutters, 
drink whisky, but you can’t let me 
starve, I’m your father. 

MARY: Where’s she? 

JOHN: You too can go. I’m used to 
being left behind. 

MARY: When did she leave here? 
JouN: At the end of my life I’ve 
been damned to be poor and to 
lick my children’s spittle, but I want 
nothing to do with their vice. I 
have no intention of chasing you 
away. 

MARY: Give me my money back. It 
wasn’t for you. 

joun: Nothing doing! When I’m 
sewn up in a shroud, Ill still beg for 
a pound of tobacco. 

MARY: So long. 

JOHN: What they have to tell a man, 
can be said in five minutes. More 
lies they don’t have. [Pause] In 
fact, if they’d shut up for two 
minutes, they wouldn’t have a thing 
left to say. 

carRcA [Coming back]: Where’s 
Mother? Did she leave? Did she 
really think that I wouldn’t come 
back for a minute? [He runs out, 
then returns.] She took her other 
dress with her. That means she'll 
never come back. [He sits down to 
write a letter.) “To the Police Com- 
missioner. I would like to call your 
attention to the Malayan lumber 
dealer, C. Shlink. This man has 
pursued my wife, Jane Garga, and 
has raped my sister, Mary Garga, 
formerly employed by him. George 
Garga.” I'll say nothing about 

my mother. 

JouN: Now the liquidation of the 
family is complete. 

cARGA: I’m writing this letter, and 
putting it into my pocket so I can 
forget everything. But in three 
years—for that’s how long I'll be in 
jail—exactly eight days before 
they'll let me go I'll turn this note 











over to the police reporters. Then 
this man will be wiped out in the 
city and vanish from my eyes when 

I come back. For him, though, the 
day of my release will be marked 
by the howl of the lynch mob. 


scene 8 


The private office of C. SHLINK. 
October 20, 1915 about 1:00 in the 
afternoon. 

[SHLINK and a young male 
secretary. | 

sHLINK [Dictating]: Write Miss 
Garga, who is seeking a job as 
secretary here, that never again do 

I care to have anything to do with 
her, nor with any other member of 
her family. Take this: to the 
Standard Stock Company, Dear Sirs: 
Today, when not one share remains 
in the hands of outside companies 
and our situation is entirely stable, 
nothing stands in the way of your 
offer of a five year contract. 

A SECRETARY [Leads in SKINNY]: 
Here’s Mr. Shlink. 

SKINNY: I’ve got three minutes to 
tell you some important news. You 
have two minutes to try to understand 
your position. Half an hour ago 
the police reporters received a letter 
from one of the state prisons, signed 
by a certain Garga, accusing you of 
several crimes. In five minutes, the 
police reporters will be here. You 
owe me a thousand dollars. 

[SHLINK gives him the money, SKINNY 
leaves. ]} 

SHLINK [Packing a bag carefully]: 
Keep running the business as long as 
you can. Send off those letters. 
I'll be back. [Exits quickly] 


scene 9 

A bar opposite the state prison. 
October 28, 1915. 

[WORM, BABOON, MAN WITH THE PUG 
NOSE, SALVATION ARMY PREACHER, 
JANE, MARY GARGA. A great noise 
is heard.] 

BABOON: Just listen to the howling 
of the lynch mob. These are 
dangerous days for Chinatown. 
Eight days ago the crimes of a 
Malayan lumber dealer were un- 
covered. Three years ago he had a 
man put in jail, for three years that 


man kept it to himself, but eight 
days before his release he sent a 
letter to the Police Commissioner 
and disclosed everything. 

MAN WITH THE PUG NOSE: The 
human heart. 

BABOON: The Malayan, of course, has 
skipped town. But he’s done for. 
worM: You can’t say that about any 
man. Just watch the ways of this 
planet! A man’s not finished off 

all at once, but a hundred times at 
least. Each man has too many 
possibilities. Let me just tell you 
the story of G. Wishu, the bull dog 
man. But I’ve got to have music in 
the background. [Orchestra] Now 
this is the life of that dog, George 
Wishu: George Wishu was born in 
the Emerald Isle. When he was a 
year and a half old, a fat man 
brought him to the great city of 
London. His own country let him 
go like a stranger. In London he 
soon got into the hands of a cruel 
woman, who treated him gruesomely. 
After he had endured much suffering, 
he ran away into parts where among 
green hedges he was hunted like 

a fox. People shot at him with guns, 
and strange dogs often chased him. 
In this way he lost a leg so that 
from then on he limped. After 
several of his enterprises had failed, 
and he was tired of life and half- 
starved, he found refuge with an 

old man who shared his bread with 
him. There at the age of seven-and- 
a-half, after a life full of disap- 
pointments and adventures he 
croaked commendably calm and 
composed. His grave lies in Wales 
... What I'd like to know, sir, is, 
how are you going to put that under 
your hat? 

MAN WITH THE PUG NOSE: Whose 
face is that on the wanted sign? 
worM: That’s the Malayan they’re 
looking for. Once before he was 
bankrupt, but in three years, by all 
sorts of tricks he managed to get 

the entire lumber trade back in his 
hands and for this reason the whole 
neighborhood hated him. No court 
could have touched him, if the man 
in jail hadn’t brought his sexual 
crimes to light. [To JANE] When’s 
your husband getting out of jail. 








JANE: Oh, that’s what’s happening; 
I didn’t know it a while ago. Don’t 
think, gentlemen, that I didn’t know; 
it’s on the 28th, last night or today. 
BABOON: Cut out that drivel, Jane. 
MAN WITH THE PUG NOSE: Who’s that 
with the indecent dress? 

BABOON: That’s the victim, the sister 
of the man in jail. 

JANE: Yes, that’s my sister-in-law. 
She acts as if she didn’t know me. 
But when I was married, she never 
came home a single night. 

BABOON: The Malayan ruined her. 
MAN WITH THE PUG NOSE: What’s she 
dropping into the toilet? 

worm: I can’t see, but she’s saying 
something. Be quiet, Jane! 

MARY [Drops some money into the 
sink]: Once when I held these bills 
in my hands I saw God’s eye rest 
on me. I said: everything I did was 
for him. God turned away and it 
was as if the tobacco fields sighed. 
Still I kept the money. Here’s a 
bill! And another! See, I’m going to 
ruin! Look at how I’m squandering 
my purity! Now the money’s gone! 
Still I don’t feel easier. 

caRGA [Enters with c. MAYNES and 
three other men]: I’ve asked you 
to come, Mr. Maynes, with me so you 
can see with your own eyes that I 
have been done an injustice. I’ve 
brought you along Mr. Maynes so 
you can witness in just what sort 
of place I find my wife after three 
years. [CEORCE leads the man to 
yANE’s table.] Hello, Jane. 

JANE: George! Is today the 28th? 

I didn’t know. Or I would have been 
home. Did you notice how cold it 
was there? Did you know I had to 
sit here to get warm? 

GARGA: You know Mr. Maynes, don’t 
you? I’m going back into his busi- 
ness. And these are men from our 
neighborhood who have taken an 
interest in my case. 

JANE: How do you do, gentlemen. 
Oh, George! I feel terrible having 
missed your day. What will you 
think of me, gentlemen? Ken Si, 
take care of these gentlemen! 
BARTENDER [7o the MAN WITH THE 
PUG NOSE]: I suppose that’s the 
man from the jail who informed on 
him. 


worM: Just watch the ways of this planet! A man’s not finished off all at once, but a hundred times at least.... 
Scene 9; Henry Proach, Murray Paskin, John A. Coe) 
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mary: Well, I threw myself away but then I demanded money, right afterwards. So everybody should know 
what I was.... 
(Scene 9; Henry Proach, Ethel Manuelian, Murray Paskin) 
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carGA: Hello, Mary. Were you 
waiting for me? My sister’s here, 
too, as you gentlemen can see. 
MaRY: Hello, George. Everything 
all right? 

GARGA: Let’s go home, Jane. 

JANE: Oh, George, that’s easy to say. 
But if we do now, you'll make a 
scene at home and I'd rather tell 
you right now, the place is not 
cleaned up. 

carcaA: I know. 

JANE: That’s awful of you. 

GARGA: I’m not going to scold you, 
Jane. We'll get a fresh start. My 
fight is over. You can tell because 
I've driven my opponent out of the 
city. 

JANE: No, George. Things are always 
getting worse! People say things 
will be better, but things are going 

to get worse, just because they can. 
I hope you like it here, gentlemen? 
Of course, we could go some place 
else... 

GARGA: What’s wrong with you, 
Jane. Aren’t you glad I came for 
you? 

JANE: You know that, George. If 
you don’t, I can’t tell you. 

GARGA: Just what do you mean? 
JANE: Don’t you see, George, a 
human being is different than you 
think even if he is almost done for. 
Why did you bring these gentlemen 
along? I’ve always known I'd end 
up this way. When they told me in 
communion class what would happen 
to those who are weak, right away I 
thought, that’s what will happen to 
me. You don’t have to prove that 
to anybody. 

GARGA: Then you don’t want to go 
home? 

JANE: Don’t ask, George. 

GARGA: But I am asking, my wife. 
JANE: Then I’ve got to put it this 
way. See, I’ve slept with this 
gentleman here [Points to BABOON]. 
I confess it, gentlemen. What 
difference does it make anyhow, and 
nothing’s going to get better. 
BABOON: The devil’s got hold of her. 
MAYNES: Dreadful. 

GARGA: Listen to me, Jane, this is 
your last chance. I’m ready to cross 
the whole thing off my mind. You 
have these gentlemen for witnesses. 


Come home with me. 

JANE: That’s nice of you, George. 
You're right. It’s surely my last 
chance. But I don’t want it. Things 
are not right between us and you 
know it. I’m going now, George. 
[To paBoon] Come. 
BABOON: Down the hatch. 
ONE OF THE MEN: That guy’s got 
nothing to laugh about. 

carca [Calling after her]: "ll 

leave the apartment open, Jane, you 
can ring the bell at night. 

worm [Steps up to the table]: You 
have probably noticed that among 
us is a family that continues to 

exist only in bits and pieces. Still 
this moth-eaten family, as you might 
say, would gladly sacrifice its very 
last cent if someone could tell them 
where the mother, the mainstay of 
the household, could be found. As 

a matter of fact, one morning around 
seven o'clock I saw her—cleaning 
up a fruit cellar. She has opened 

a new business, she looked in pretty 
good shape. 

GARGA: But you, sir, weren’t you 
employed in the lumber business of 
the man for whom they are combing 
every inch of Chicago? 

worM: Me, I’ve never seen the man. 
[worM, on leaving, throws some 
money to the orchestra, and has them 
play Gounod’s “Ave Maria.”] 
SALVATION ARMY PREACHER [At a 
corner table reading the liquor list 
out loud with a hard voice, tasting 
every word]: Cherry Flip, Cherry 
Brandy, Gin Fizz, Whiskey Sour, 
Golden Slipper, Manhattan cocktail, 
Curacao, orange, Maraschino 
cusinier, and the speciality of this 
bar, egg nog. This drink is made 
of: a whole egg, the beaten whites 
of egg, sugar, cognac, Jamaica rum, 
milk. 

MAN WITH THE PUG NOSE: Do you 
know anything about drinks, sir? 
PREACHER: No. 

[Laughter] 

carca [To his companions]: You 
understand, of course, that this un- 
avoidable exposure of my scattered 
family is humiliating for me. But I 
am sure you also understood that this 
yellow weed must never be allowed 
to get a hold in our city again. My 


[Both exit.] 


sister, Mary, as you know, was em- 
ployed for some time by this man 
Shlink. In talking with her now 

I must, of course, proceed as gently 
as possible since my sister has 
preserved a measure of delicate 
feelings, even in her deepest misery! 
[He sits down by mary.] Won't you 
show me your face? 

MARY: There’s none to show. What 
you see is not me. 

cARGA: No, it isn’t. But I recall 
once, when you were nine years old, 
you said in church, from tomorrow 
on He shall come to me. And we 
supposed you meant God. 

maARY: Did I say that? 

GARGA: No matter how neglected and 
how soiled you are, I love you still. 
But even knowing you realized you 
were free to do whatever you wanted 
because I loved you, still I would 
say, I love you. 

MARY: And say it to my face? This 
face? 

GARGA: This face. A person stays 
what he is even if his face falls 
apart. 

mary [Stands up]: But I don’t want 
that. I don’t want you to love me 
so. I liked myself the way I was; 
so don’t say I have never been 
different. 

cARGA [In a loud voice]: Are you 
earning any money? Do you live 
only off the men who pay you? 
MARY: Do you want these men to 
know all about this? Can I have 
some whisky? With a lot of ice? 
All right. Let them know everything. 
Well, I threw myself away but then 
I demanded money, right after- 
wards. So everybody should know 
what I was. And that I could make 
a living that way. It’s a going busi- 
ness now. I’ve got a nice body; I 
won't stand for smoking when I’m 
around, but I’m no longer a virgin, 
I know all about love. Here’s money 
but I’m going to earn more and I 
want to spend it, that’s how it’s got 
to be; after I have earned it, I don’t 
want to save. See, here it is. I 
throw it down the toilet. That’s 
the way I am. 

MAYNES: Frightful. 

ANOTHER MAN: You don’t dare laugh. 
PREACHER: Man is too durable, that’s 














his worst fault, he can do too much 
with himself. He’s so hard to 
wreck. [Exits] 

MAYNES [Standing up with the other 
three men]: We've all seen, George 
Garga that an injustice was done 

you. 

MAN WITH THE PUG NOSE [Ap- 
proaching MaRY]: Whores! [He 
neighs.} Women wear vices like a 
perfume. 

MARY: You call us whores! With our 
face hidden by powder; our eyes, once 
blue, now mascara black. The men, 
who make business deals with crooks, 
make love with us. We sell our sleep, 
we live on mistreatment. 

[A shout is heard.] 

BARTENDER: He shot himself in the neck. 
[Several men drag in the body of the 
PREACHER and lay him on the table 
between the glasses. ] 

MAN WITH THE PUG NOSE: Jesus! He’s 
bleeding like a stuck pig. 

BARTENDER: Don’t touch him! Hands 
off! 

MAN WITH THE PUG NOSE: He’s trying 
to say something. 

FIRST MAN [Bending over him, in a 
loud voice]: What do you want? Have 
you any relatives? Where shall we take 
you? 

PREACHER [Mumbling]: Eli, Eli, la-ma, 
la-ma, absathani! 

caRcA [Standing over him, laughing]: 
He’s missed his shot in many respects. 
He thinks these are his last words, but 
they’re really the last words of another 
man. And furthermore they won’t be 
his last words because he aimed badly 
and it’s only a small flesh wound. 

FIRST MAN: So it is! What bad luck! 
He did it in the dark, he should have 
done it in the light. 

MARY: His head hangs down. Put some- 
thing under it! How thin he is! Now I 
recognize him; it’s the man into whose 
face he spat that time. 

[All leave with the injured man, except 
MARY and GARGA. | 

caRGA: His skin is too tough. Every 
time one tries to stick him with a knife, 
it bends. There aren’t that many knives, 
MARY: You always think about him. 
caRGA: Yes, I’ll admit it to you. 

MARY: How they bring people to their 
knees: love and hate! 

GARGA: They do—do you still love him? 





MARY: Yes, yes. 
GARGA: Any hope that the wind may 
blow your way? 

MARY: Yes, at times. 

caRcA: I wanted to help you. [Pause] 
This fight was such an aberration, such 
a monstrous excess, that now I need 
all Chicago to help me stop it. It’s 
possible, of course, that he himself 
hadn’t planned to go on with it. Once 
he indicated that at his age three years 
meant as much as thirty. Taking all 
this into consideration, I destroyed him, 
without even being present, by a very 
blunt blow. Besides I’m making it 
simply impossible for him to see me. 
This last blow isn’t even going to be 
discussed between us. I’m simply not 
around for him to talk to me. On each 
street corner in the city the taxi drivers 
are watching that he won’t show up in 
the ring at a time when his knockout 
is accepted, even though no blows were 
exchanged in this round. Chicago’s 
throwing in the towel for him. I don’t 
know where he’s hiding out, but he 
knows what’s been happening. 
BARTENDER: The lumber yards in 
Mulberry Street are burning. 

mary: If you have shaken him off, then 
it is a good thing, but I’m going now 
anyhow. 

caRGCA: I’m going to stay here, right in 
the midst of the lynch mob. But Ill 
come home tonight. We shall all live 
together again. 

[MARY exits.] 

From now on [ shall again drink hot 
black coffee in the mornings, wash my 
face with cold water, put on fresh 
clothes, my shirt first. 1] comb out 
many things from my brains in the 
morning; much will happen all around 
me with the fresh morning noise of the 
city, because I’ll no longer be consumed 
by this passion, which was tearing me 
apart. But I’ve many things to do first. 
[Opens the door widely and leaving, 
listens to the howling of the lynch mob 
which is increasing in intensity.] 
SHLINK [Enters through another door, 
wearing an American suit]: Are you 
alone? It was difficult to get here. I 
knew you'd be released today, I’ve 
already looked for you at your house. 
The mob’s on my heels. Quick, Garga, 
come with me! 

carca: Are you mad? I informed on 





you just to be rid of you. 
SHLINK: I’m not a brave man, I died 
three times trying to get here. 

CARGA: They tell me that yellow men 
hang from the Milwaukee Bridge like 
colored wash! 

SHLINK: All the more reason why we 
must hurry. You know you have to 
come along. We aren’t finished. 

carcA [Speaking especially slowly 
since he realizes SHLINK is pressed for 
time.|: Unfortunately you are making 
this request at a most unpropitious 
hour. You see, I have others to think 
of—My sister, Mary Garga, ruined 
three years ago in September, taken 
by surprise. My wife, Jane Garga, 
despoiled at the same time. And the 
last member of my company, a preacher 
of the Salvation Army, name unknown, 
spat at and done away with, though of 
no consequence. But above all my 
mother, Mae Garga, born in 1872 in 
the South, vanished three years ago in 
October, vanished even from memory, 
without even a face now. Her face fell 
from her like a dead leaf. [Listens] 
Listen to that howling! 

SHLINK [Also listening intensely]: I 
hear it. But the howl is not the right 
kind of howling yet, the white man’s 
howling, foaming at the mouth, then 
they'll be here. Then we'll have only 
a minute left. Listen now. Now, now 
it’s the right kind. The white howling! 
Come! 

{carca quickly leaves with SHLINK.] 


scene 10 


A deserted tent once used by railroad 
workers along the gravel pits of Lake 
Michigan. 

November 19, 1915 about 2:00 in the 
morning. 

[SHLINK and CARGCA] 

SHLINK: The everlasting clamor of 
Chicago has ceased. Seven times three 
days the sky has gone pale and the air 
turned blue-gray like gin. Now there’s 
silence, hiding nothing. 

cARGA [Smoking]: You fight with a 
light heart. How you stomach it all! 

I still keep thinking of my childhood— 
the oil fields with the blue corn flowers, 
the polecat in the glens, and the gay 
small streams. 

SHLINK: How true, it was all written in 
your face! But now it’s as hard as 








canca: It's not important to be the stronger but to be the living. I cannot conquer you, I can only trample you 


into the dust... . 
(Scene 10; Jamil Zakkai, Khigh Dhiegh) 
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translucent amber in which one can 
see, here and there, the carcass of a 
small insect. 

GARGA: You're still lonely. 

SHLINK: All these forty years. 

cARGA: Now at the end you’re falling 
victim to the black plague of this 
planet, a burning thirst for contact. 
SHLINK [Smiling]: Through enmity ? 
GARGA: Through enmity! 

SHLINK: Then you understand that 
we're comrades, comrades in a meta- 
physical encounter! Our acquaintance 
was short, but for a time it dominated 
all else. Now the time’s flown by. The 
rest points of life are not those of 
memory. The end is not the goal, the 
last episode no more important than 
any other. Twice I owned a lumber 
business; two week ago the business 
was again put in your name. 

GARGA: Have you premonitions of death? 
SHLINK: Here’s the main ledger of 
your lumber business; it begins where 
once ink blotted out all the old figures. 
GARGA: You carried it on your body? 
Open it yourself, I’m sure its filthy. 
[He reads] A clean account, nothing 
but withdrawals. On the 17th, lumber 
business $25,000 for Garga; just 
before that: $10,000 for clothes. After 
that, $22.00 for Mary Garga, “our 
sister.” At the very end: the whole 
business burned down to the ground— 
I can’t sleep any more, I'll be glad 
when they throw quick lime over you. 
SHLINK: Do you deny what was, 
Garga? Don’t just balance the account. 
Remember the question we asked, Take 
hold of yourself; I love you. 

cARGA [Looks at him]: How disgust- 
ing of you! You’re horribly unappetiz- 
ing, an old man like you! 

SHLINK: Possibly I'll never receive an 
answer, but if you find the answer, 
think of me then when my mouth is 
full of maggots. What are you 
listening for? 

carca [Lazily]: You’re showing traces 
of sentimentality, you’re old! 

SHLINK: Is it so good to show one’s 
teeth? 

GARGA: When they're nice! 

SHLINK: Man’s infinite isolation makes 
even enmity an unobtainable goal, but 
with animals too, understanding is 
impossible. 


GARGA: For understanding, speech 


isn’t enough. 

SHLINK: I have watched all the animals. 
Love, the warmth of bodies touching, 
is our only grace in this great dark- 
ness! The only union is that of the 
organs, still it can never bridge the 
cleavage of speech. But always they 
unite to produce new beings who might 
stand by them in their hopeless isola- 
tion, and generation after generation 
looks coldly into the eyes of the next. 
If you cram a ship full of human 
beings till it bursts its seams, still 
there would be such loneliness that all 
would freeze. Are you listening, Garga? 
Indeed, so great is our isolation that 
not even a fight is really possible. The 
forest primeval! That’s where human- 
ity comes from. Hairy, with ape’s teeth, 
good beasts who knew how to live, 
everything was easy then. They simply 
tore each other apart. I can see it 
clearly, how they, with their flanks 
trembling, stared into the whites of 
their adversaries’ eyes, rolled over each 
other and the one, bleeding to death 
among the roots, was the conquered, 
and the one who had trampled down 
most of the young trees, he was the 
winner! Are you listening for some- 
thing, Garga? 

caRGA: Shlink, I’ve had to listen to you 
for three weeks now. At any moment I 
expected anger to seize me on any 
pretext, no matter how petty, but 
now I realize while I’m looking at 

you that your babbling only annoys 
me and that your voice sickens me. 
Isn’t this Thursday evening? How far 
is it to New York? Why do I sit here and 
waste my time? Haven't we been lying 
around here three weeks already? 

We thought the planet would change 
its course on account of us! But what 
happened? It’s rained three times and 
once a strong wind blew at night. 
[Stands up] I think it’s time now for 
you to pull off your shoes, Shlink. Pull 
off your shoes, Shlink, and give them 
to me! I’m sure you haven’t much 
money left. Shlink, I’m putting a stop 
to our fight, going into its fourth year, 
here in the underbrush along Lake 
Michigan. For its substance is all 

used up. Our fight is ending right 
now. I can’t finish it with a knife, and 
I don’t have fancy words. My shoes 
are full of holes and your talk doesn’t 


keep my toes warm. The plain fact 
is, Shlink: the younger man wins. 
SHLINK: At times I heard the spades 
of the railroad workers here today. I 
noticed you listened closely. Why are 
you getting up, Garga? Are you going 
there Garga? To betray me? 

carcA [Lies down lazily]: Right, 
that’s exactly what I’m going to do, 
Shlink. 

SHLINK: And never, George Garga, 
will we resolve this fight, never come 
to an understanding? 

GaRGA: No. 

SHLINK: But you'll come out of it with 
your naked life in your pocket. 
cARGA: A naked life is better than any 
other life. 

SHLINK: Tahiti? 

GARGA: New York. [Laughing ironi- 
cally] “I'll go there and I’ll return 
with iron limbs, dark skin, and furious 
eye. People on seeing my face will 
think that I am of a strong race, I'll 
have gold, be idle and brutal, women 
love to nurse such ferocious invalids 
returned from hot countries. I'll swim, 
trample the grass, hunt, above all 
smoke. Drink liquors hot as boiling 
metal. I'll mix up with life, be saved.” 
What nonsense! Words, spoken on 

a planet that’s not the center of the 
universe! After you’ve been covered 
with lime, having lost out by the 
natural selection to which old age is 
subject, then I will choose my own 
entertainment. 

SHLINK: What kind of an attitude is 
that? Take that pipe out of your filthy 
mouth. If you mean to say that you’ve 
grown impotent then say it in a dif- 
ferent voice. 

GARGA: Anyway you like. 

SHLINK: This gesture shows you're 
unworthy to be my opponent. 

GARGA: I simply complained that you 
bore me. 

SHLINK: Did you say you complained? 
You! A hired boxer! A drunken sales- 
man whom I bought for ten dollars, 
an idealist who couldn’t even tell his 
legs apart, a nobody! 

carcA [Laughing]: A young man! 
Be honest. 

SHLINK: A white man, hired to grind 
me into the dust, to fill my mouth 
with a bit of vileness or rot. That I 
might taste death on my tongue! Five 















(Members of the lynch mob step noiselessly through the openings. ) 
Mary: Go away! He just died. He doesn’t want anybody to look at his face. 
(Scene 10; Ethel Manuelian, Khigh Dhiegh, center) 
































































hundred feet away in the underbrush 
I'll find plenty of men to lynch me. 
GARGA: True, maybe I’m a leper; but 
what does it matter? You’re com- 
mitting suicide. What can you offer 
me now? You hired me but you never 
paid. 

SHLINK: You received what you and 
your like need. I bought you furniture. 
caRcA: Oh, sure, I got a piano out of 
you, a piano that had to be sold. 

One time I even ate steaks! I bought 
one suit, but I sacrificed my sleep 
listening to your babbling. 

SHLINK: Your sleep, your mother, your 
sister and your wife. Three years of 
your stupid life. But how irritating. 
Now it’s all ending in banality. You 
never understood what it was all 
about. You wanted my end where I oe 
wanted a fight. Not a fight of the flesh ,— ~ 
but the spirit. poe 
GARGA: But the spirit you see, that’s 
nothing. It’s not important to be the 
stronger but to be the living. I cannot 
conquer you, I can only trample you 
into the dust. I'll carry my raw flesh 
into rains of ice, for Chicago’s cold. 

I’m going there now. Perhaps I’m 

doing the wrong thing but I have much 
time. [Exits] 

[SHLINK falls down.] 

SHLINK [Rising]: Now that the last 
dagger thrusts have been exchanged as 
well as the last words we could think 
of, I want to thank you for the interest 
you’ve shown my small person. Much 

has fallen away from us, hardly any- 
thing remains but our naked bodies. 
Four minutes from now the moon will 
rise, then your lynch mob will be 

here. [He realizes GaRGA has gone XY 
and starts to go after him.| Don’t 
leave, George Garga! Don’t quit just 
because you’re young! The forests 

are stripped, the vultures satisfied and 
the golden answer will be buried deep 
in the earth! [Turns around, a milk- 
white light rises in the underbrush. | 
November 19! Three miles south of 
Chicago, a west wind blowing. Four 
minutes before the moon rose, drowned 
catching fish. 

mary [Enters]: Please don’t chase me 
away. I’m unhappy. [The underbrush 
is growing lighter.]} 

SHLINK: Everything’s piling up. Fish, 
swimming right into one’s mouth .. . 





What crazy light is that? I’m very 
busy. 

mary [Taking off her hat]: I no 
longer look pretty. Don’t look at me: 
rats have nibbled on me. I bring you 
only what’s left of me. 

SHLINK: How milky white the light 
is! Ah, how fashionable! 


mMarY: You think my face bloated? 


SHLINK: Do you know you'll be 
lynched if the mob catches you here? 
mary: It’s all the same to me! 
SHLINK: Please leave me alone in my 
last moments. 

mary: Come. Hide here in the under- 
brush. There’s a hideout in the quarry. 
SHLINK: Damn it! Are you mad? 
Don’t you see I must cast one more 
look over this whole jungle? The moon 
is rising to light it for me. [Steps up 
to the entrance of the tent.] 

makyY: All I see is that you've lost 

the ground you stood on. Take pity on 
yourself! 

SHLINK: Can’t you do me this last 
service of love? 

MARY: All I want is to look at you. 

I realized I belonged here. 

SHLINK: Maybe so! Stay! [Signals 
are heard in the distance.] Two 
o'clock, I’ve got to find safety. 

mary: Where’s George? 

SHLINK: George? Away! What a mis- 
calculation! To find safety! [He tears 
his scarf off.] The barrel’s already 
full of stink! Rich fat fish caught by 
myself! Well-dried fish, packed in 
boxes! Salted! First set out in ponds, 
bought, over-priced, allowed to get 
fat! Fish eager for death, eager for 
suicide, swallowing hooks like holy 
wafers. Quick now! [He goes to the 
table, sits down and drinks out of a 
little bottle.] I, Wang Yen, called 
Shlink, begotten in Yokohama in 
northern Paiho, under the sign of the 
Tortoise! I sold lumber, ate rice, and 


dealt with many people. I, Wang Yen, 
called Shlink, now in my fifty-fourth 
year, ended three miles south of Chi- 
cago, without heirs. 

Mary: What's the matter? 

SHLINK [Still sitting]: Are you here? 
My legs are growing cold, throw that 
cloth over my face, take pity! [He 
collapses. ] 

[Panting in the underbrush, steps, 
hoarse curses. ] 

mary: What are you listening for? 
Answer please. Are you sleepy? Are 
you still cold? I’m complete only with 
you! What do you want with that 
cloth? j 

[At this moment, knives cut openings 
into the tent. Members of the lynch 
mob step noiselessly through the 
openings. } 

mary [Steps up to them]: Go away! 
He just died. He doesn’t want any- 
body to look at his face. 


scene 11 


Private office of the late c. SHLINK. 
Eight days later. 

[The lumber business lies in ashes, 
signs are hanging up everywhere, 
business for sale. GARGA, JOHN GARGA, 
MARY CARCA.] 

JOHN: That was stupid of you to let 
this business burn down. Now you can 
sit between charred beams. Who wants 
to buy them? 

carca [Laughs]: They’re cheap, but 
what are you two going to do? 

jJoun: I thought we’d all stay 
together. 

carca [Laughs]: I’m leaving. Are you 
going to work? 

MARY: I’m going to work but I won’t 
scrub stairs like Mother. 

JOHN: I’m an old soldier. We slept 
in hay lofts. The rats in our faces 
never weighed less than seven pounds. 
When I had to turn my gun in and 

it was all over, I said, from now cn 


each of us will sleep with his cap over 
his face. 

GARGA: In a word, everyone sleeps. 
MARY: Let’s go, Father. It’s almost 
evening and I still have no place to 
sleep. 

youn: Yes, let’s go! [Looks around] 
Let’s go! A soldier at your side. 
Forward march, against the jungle 
of the city! 

caRGA: It’s already behind me. Hello 
there! 

MANKY [Enters beaming, his hands in 
his pockets]: It’s me. I read your 
advertisement in the papers. If your 
lumber business isn’t too expensive, 
I'll buy it. 

GARGA: What’s your offer? 

MANKY: Why are you selling? 
GARGA: I’m going to New York. 
MANKY: I’m staying here. 

GARGA: How much can you pay? 
MANKY: I’ve got to have some cash 
left to run the business. 

GARGA: Six thousand if you take the 
woman into the bargain. 

MANKY: All right. 

MARY: I’ve my father with me. 
MANKY: And your mother? 

MARY: She isn’t here any longer. 
MANKY [After a while]: All right. 
MARY: Get the contract ready! 

[The men sign it.] 

MANKY: Let’s all have a bite. Care to 
come along, George? 

caRGA: No. 

MANKY: Will you still be here when 
we get back? 

carca: No. 

jJouN: Goodbye, George! Take a good 
look at New York. You can always 
come back to Chicago when you've 
had it up to your neck. 

[The three exit.} 

carca [Putting the money away]: To 
be alone is a good thing. The chaos 

is spent. It was the best time. 


THE END 
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Ten Thousand Miles 


of American Theatre 


The country still cares about flesh-and-blood drama, 
a traveler finds; professionals are not as numerous as 
they used to be, but resident talent is abundant, 
willing, and frequently able 


by Ward Morehouse 
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New York remains in 1961 what it was in 1900, when 
the chimes of Old Trinity rang in the new century. It is 
still the unchallenged theatrical capital of America. 
There has never been during the past sixty years any 
serious move toward replacement; the beachhead that 
the drama somehow maintains on our continent is one 
that enjoys world-wide respect. And this fact holds not 
withstanding certain truths: the economic situation in 
the Broadway area is perilous; the smash-hit-or-out-you- 
go trend has reached terrifying proportions; the New 
York theatre, along with that of such key outposts as 


Although Broadway has been his reqular beat during the past 


forty years, as critic and columnist, Mr. Morehouse fre quently 


takes to the hiqhwaus in search of theatre. 
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Chicago, San Francisco and Los Angeles, is being abused 
grievously by the craft unions. The theatre has been 
derided and deplored by many of the drama critics, and 
has been given up for dead by an increasing number of 
people. But they might well save their tears. The theatre 
fights back, just as it has been doing since the time of the 
Hallams, since the days of Edwin Booth and Augustin 
Daly. If it ever does disappear from New York, driven 
out by soaring production costs and the indifference of 
audiences that defy recapture, it will turn up in Wichita 
and Rapid City, in Des Moines and North Platte, in 
Dallas and in Denver. 

Just take an automobile trip across our broad land, 
as I did recently, and you're given the impression that 
the professional stage is almost nonexistent in North 
America. But you become convinced that America still 
cares about the flesh-and-blood drama. 

If it can’t get a steady run of plays from Broadway it 
will take what it can and does get: stage plays given by 
local groups, classics and non-classics presented by col- 
legians and non-collegians and nonprofessionals, thea- 
tres in the round and theatres under the stars. It doesn’t 
matter, really. Amateurs and semiprofessionals are get- 
ting by with everything from The Red Mill to Send Me 
No Flowers. And they're playing to theatre-hungry audi- 
ences that have never done any playgoing in the drama’s 
main plant, which is New York, and to audiences that 
have come along since the passing of a glorious institu- 
tion, the resident stock company. 

Let’s retrace some of my zigzag, coast-to-coast tour, 
during which I covered ten thousand miles in a four- 
year-old sedan equipped with two spare tires, road flares, 
two typewriters and a portable icebox. 

In Greensboro, North Carolina, where there is, appro- 
priately enough, a hotel called the O. Henry, folks 
swarmed into the Aycock Auditorium late last spring to 
greet some eager young singers in a Lyric Theatre pro- 
duction of Sigmund Romberg’s indestructible The Stu- 
dent Prince. The fascinating cow town of Laramie, which 
lies out there in the Wyoming sage, gave unrestrained 
cheers to The King and I, and if I'd heard of it in time, I 
would have urged Richard Rodgers to come out for a 
performance. The drama-minded citizenry of Danville, 
Kentucky, saw ten new plays by ten new playwrights 
during a summertime project. In July the offerings were 
Blue Chips, by John McKay, Jr.; The Sparta Fox, by 
Andrews Carroll Bidwell; and The Animal Fair, by 
George Selden. And the beer-loving populace of Mil- 
waukee cheerfully paid the $6.50 top asked for the best 
seats for a touring company’s version of the New York 
hit Fiorello!. It was given at the Oriental Theatre and 
had competition from the Fred Miller (resident) Theatre 
and that wonderful German restaurant, Mader’s, and 
from such established screen projects as Ben-Hur, The 
Misfits, Elmer Gantry and the shockingly disappointing 
Cimarron. 

I didn’t find any living theatre, professional or other- 
wise, in Peach Springs, Arizona, or in Wild Horse, Colo- 
rado, or Broken Bow, Oklahoma. But I did have a fes- 


tive evening watching Sterling Holloway, once of The 
Garrick Gaieties, in an outrageously overplayed perfor. 
ance of Send Me No Flowers at the Cirque Playhoug 
in Seattle. And I was told that the Kosmet Klub of the 
University of Nebraska got through a production 9 
Damn Yankees at the Pershing Auditorium without mis. 
hap, and that the Youngstown (Ohio) Players gave a 
mettlesome arena-style staging of Elmer Rice's Dream 
Girl. Other pieces on the Playhouse schedule included 
The Potting Shed and Our Town. 

I was disappointed when I did not find theatre in suc) 
old-time strongholds as Atlanta and Myrtle Beach, South 
Carolina, but it was my good fortune to reach Denver iy 
time to see a couple of professionals named Cedric Hard. 
wicke and Gertrude Berg at work in the touring Majority 
of One. I attended a dreary performance of Flower 
Drum Song at Chicago’s Shubert, and I’m sure that if 
Richard Rodgers had been present he would have jumped 
into Lake Michigan. But I fared better in catching por- 
tions of As You Like It, as done by the talented Wayne 
State University Players in Detroit. 

Two for the Seesaw, an undefeatable comedy whether 
it is being performed in Dixville Notch, New Hampshire, 
in Skowhegan, Maine, or in an arena playhouse in San 
Francisco, was moderately effective at the Playbox in 
Tucson, Arizona, a boom town if I ever saw one. In San 
Diego I saw some of the inaugural season of the Circle 
Arts Theatre, which began its activities in late May with 
West Side Story. Its June and July offerings included 
Pal Joey, with Irene Manning and Bobby Van; Fanny, 
with Billy Gilbert; and The New Moon, with Peter 
Palmer. In September the Circle Arts will have The Po- 
jama Game—and one of the musical’s original leads, John 
Raitt. 

San Diego was a pleasant surprise, as was the Kona 
Kai Club, where I stayed, but San Francisco was no sur- 
prise at all. I expected an abundance of activity in the 
glittery city beside the Golden Gate, for it’s there that 
you find the theatre in its lair. And San Francisco didnt 
let me down. At the time I reached that incredible 
metropolis of the clanking cable cars, the impenetrable 
fogs and the streets that are seemingly vertical, it wa 
giving its theatre-minded thousands an assortment of 
practically everything. Nobody was trying Pinero’s The 
Second Mrs. Tanqueray or Brownson Howard's Shenan- 
doah, but the fare was all-inclusive: Brendan Behan’ 
The Hostage and Eugene O’Neill’s A Touch of the Poet, 
Shakespeare’s King Lear and Edward Albee’s The Zoo 
Story, Leonard Bernstein’s Candide and Gower Chan: 
pion’s production of Bye Bye Birdie. And still more: the 
Gate Repertory Company's South Pacific, the Open 
Ring’s West Side Story, and a production of Bells Are 
Ringing. The industrious and imaginative young peopl 
of the Company of the Golden Hind were engaged with 
Bernard Shaw’s Candida, which has survived locusts and 
the boll weevil, wars and panics, depressions and in- 
flations, and the mounting criticisms of the theatre of the 
proscenium arch. There may still be playgoers who sa¥ 
Candida in its first Broadway production in 1903, with 
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4mold Daly as Marchbanks. 


| visited about thirty-five states during my tour, and 
was always more interested in finding a stage play in 
production than in calling at a snake farm or a zoo, or 
in making inquiries as to the whereabouts of the nearest 
itinerant carnival. My discoveries were many and varied. 
Dallas, a vital theatrical outpost ever since the great 
Bernhardt attracted a record gross in Camille under can- 
vas (she demanded payment in cash), saw John van 
Druten’s | Remember Mama as the opening production 
at the Pearl Chappell Playhouse, and members of the 
executive committee of the Dallas Broadway Theatre 
League were talking with well-controlled excitement of 
plans for the four-play season of 1961-62. Selections will 
be made from the national touring productions of The 
Miracle Worker, The Best Man, Advise and Consent, 
The Deadly Game, Mary Stuart and Elizabeth the 
Queen. Fort Worth, once in a mild frenzy over Billy 
Rose's Frontier Centennial, had Hugh Marlowe and 
Anna-Lisa at the Casa Mafana in The Marriage-Go- 
Round, which has always seemed a tiresome comedy to 
me. It is also to a young actor who is working part time 
ina Fort Worth filling station. He said that he’s saving 
his money to help finance a local production of William 
Gillette’s Secret Service. He wants to play the role of 
the hero, Captain Thorne. 


| arrived in Cleveland just in time to see (as a standee ) 
an excellent production of The Sound of Music, given by 
the touring company, with Florence Henderson as Maria. 
The Signet Players gave Cleveland a version of Bells Are 
Ringing (the popularity of that one also amazes me), 
and I found myself recalling when Maude Adams, the 
most beloved actress of her time, went to Cleveland’s 
Hanna Theatre in the fall of 1931 for the opening of her 
elaborate tour in The Merchant of Venice. She was a 
beautiful Portia but she was no more suited to the role 
than Mary Martin would be to the heroine of an out- 
landish melodrama, Fogg’s Ferry, once so close to the 
heart of Mrs. Fiske. But Miss Adams retained the peculi- 
ar lilt in her voice and the quaint toss of her head that 
endeared her to early-century playgoers. She wasn't 
Portia, as we have come to know the part, but she was 
bewitching in her tangle with Shylock in the trial scene. 


When I spoke to her about it later, she said, “I suppose I 
was awful.” 


Charles Laughton received a wild ovation when he 
came on stage for his one-man show at the Orpheum in 
Seattle. In St. Louis the conversation was about the new 
season of the Municipal Opera, au institution for forty 
years, which pays Broadway wages to the players it 
wants for appearances at the open-air theatre in Forest 
Park. In Fort Collins, Colorado, you got Ben-Hur at the 
Aggie Theatre, and you settled for that. And in Colorado 
Springs, once a fine stock-company town, I was told that 
ateawakening is quite possible. Under the supervision 
of Charles A. O'Toole, vice-president and general man- 
ager of the Hotel Broadmoor, the new International Cen- 
ter Building has been constructed. It has a vast audi- 
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torium with an ample stage, and Mr. O'Toole feels that 
the big touring attractions that come to Denver might 
also come to the Springs. “They'd do business here,” he 
told me. “We'd guarantee it.” 


Robert Porterfield, founder and managing director of 
the well-known Barter Theatre in Abingdon, Virginia, 
has been fanatically devoted to the play called Rain ever 
since he saw Jeanne Eagels as Sadie Thompson, and he 
took particular pleasure in presenting this acrid drama 
at his playhouse on U. S. 11 in midsummer. I was in 
Ashland, Oregon, too early for the presentation of Ham- 
let as part of the Oregon Shakespearean Festival. And I 
failed to see the tragedy as it was put on by amateurs 
in the vicinity of Statesboro, Georgia, but on my first 
night back in New York I hurried down to the Phoenix 
to watch the exciting performance of Donald Madden as 
the Prince. It was superb, taking its place with the finest 
Hamlets within my experience. I was in row A of a 
Savannah theatre, for a performance by John E. Kellerd, 
long before I ever understood what the scene between 
Hamlet and Queen Gertrude is all about. Perhaps I’m 
still wondering. 


I found theatre in Denver (Elitch Gardens), in Al- 
buquerque and in Cripple Creek, Colorado, where they 
serve up old-time melodrama, good and hot. Los An- 
geles manages to whip up considerable interest from time 
to time, and a production of Leah, the Forsaken seemed 
to create a mild stir in western Tennessee as I went 
through. But don’t go looking for flesh-and-blood drama 
in Savannah or Tacoma, Pensacola or Passaic, Lenoke, 
Arkansas, or Twin Falls, Idaho. And Chicago appears to 
have joined the list of the drama’s forgotten towns. There 
is considerable summer-stock activity there, and numer- 
ous little theatres are planning fall activities, but the 
Loop frequently goes along for weeks with just one play. 
Al Woods wouldn't believe it. Nor would the brothers 
Selwyn, Edgar and Arch. There was a time when the 
House of Woods had three or four plays running in 
Chicago simultaneously, and the legitimate attractions 
reached a total of sixteen. George C. Tyler would shake 
his head in utter disbelief if he knew that Chicago had 
been reduced to one-play status. Why, Tyler put on 
Booth Tarkington’s The Man from Home in Chicago 
prior to its New York presentation, and it stayed for just 
about a year. The Man from Home? That was the senti- 
mental comedy about a Hoosier lawyer, Daniel Vorhees 
Pike of Kokomo, Indiana, who finds himself among for- 
tune-hunting, title-holding Europeans. 


I’ve never been to Kokomo, but shall certainly include 
it on my next cross-country expedition. I expect to find a 
beautiful and tree-shaded street named Pike Avenue, and 
to hear the enchanting strains of “Sweet Genevieve” com- 
ing from the parlor of the big white house on the corner. 
Tarkington told us that Pike was transfixed when he 
heard Ethel Granger-Simpson singing it in Sorrento, and 
I’m sure that I shall feel the same if that haunting mel- 
ody ever comes to my ears in Kokomo. @ 
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gVE THE AUDIENCE A CHANCE 


ty WILLIAM BALL 





So strongly are we subject to the direct 
and indirect influence of advertising and 
ommercialism that in our theatre we 
frequently see artistic scripts misshaped, 
misrepresented, and even destroyed by 
imaginative directors who feel compelled 
to package their work with sensational- 
ism, an allegedly unique approach, or a 
personalized, clever interpretation. A 
new production of a Shakespearean mas- 
terpiece is often treated like oleomar- 
garine: it is proclaimed to be better than 
the real thing; it is packaged in exces- 
sively ornate, easily recognized designs 
(derived, in the main, from homespun 
American culture or repressed sexual 
drives); it is brought into focus by 
clichés and snappy slogans aimed at the 
coddled average American mentality; 


Mr. Ball has staged Shakespeare at the 
anual San Diego festival, and has also 
en represented off Broadway. 








and the final coup—the gimmick—is cal- 
culated, if all else fails, to rescue the 
supposedly inferior product, and bludg- 
eon the naive consumer into a dazed con- 
viction that the pretty girl on the pack- 
age does, in fact, make the contents more 
palatable. 

Bright-idea productions indicate that 
the director admits that (1) he considers 
the play, as written, dull or incompre- 
hensible, and that it desperately needs 
his help, or (2) he assumes his audience 
to be so dull in the wits that they require 
graphic illustrations, a directorial brow- 
beating in order to understand and enjoy 
the work, or (3) he is personally bored 
with the basic theme of the work and 
probably considers his boredom univer- 
sal; to stimulate his own tired palate 
and the palates of those whom he be- 
lieves to be his audience, he hunts among 
the sauces and spices for a new recipe. 

We so often hear those supposedly 
creative expressions: “We're taking it 
out of the museum and brushing away 
the cobwebs,” “We’re rescuing it from 
the library and the classroom and all the 
stuffy old-fashioned productions,” “We're 
going to give it new life.’ When “it” 
refers to a fine play, this kind of palaver 
suggests no more than bravado that may 
ruin a masterpiece. Instilling “new life” 
is obviously one of the reasons for reviv- 
ing a classic. New life in depth and in 
breadth of values is, I hope, always our 
purpose; but playing games with the 
surface values of a great play is simple 
dilettantism, and any director who does 
so in the name of art is neither honor- 
able nor trustworthy. 

Recently, two phrases from Shake- 
speare—‘Lend me your ears!” and “On 


“Julius Caesar” in the production directed 
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your imaginary forces work!”—have 
most strongly influenced my work at the 
Festival. An 
audience’s perception of Shakespeare 1S 
frequently muddied by an overloading of 


visual effects. 


San Diego Shakespeare 
c I 


Since the decline of radio, very little 
has been done in drama to utilize the 
willingness of the audience to extend its 
vision beyond what it is looking at, and 
to help it to see with a larger vision— 
that is, to see with its imagination. The 
despair of many designers seems to be 
that they have neither sufficient money 
nor sufficient space to put an entire town 
or three entire towns or twelve rooms on 
stage either simultaneously or in rapid 
succession. Contrary to what most of 
those highly paid persons feel, I believe 
the less spectacle an audience sees 
its eyes, the more it will see with its 
imagination. 


1 


Very few scenic, costume 
and lighting designers in this country 
know anything about the power of sug- 
gestion. All fine artists respond to the 
notion that a single well-chosen detail or 
motif, well placed, well proportioned, 
will reveal worlds of reality. (Why is 
this such a rare concept in American 
film and stage art?) The audience’s 
imagined spectacle can be counted on 
as more vital and real because it arises 
from the creative participation of each 
individual. It is more vivid because it 
springs from the total wealth of his past 
experience. Especially in Shakespeare I 
feel an audience should be subtly but 
thoroughly challenged to give that wealth 
to the playwright. I’m convinced that 
this challenge always evinces real, 
though often subconscious, excitement in 
the theatre. @ 


by William Ball in San Diego in 1960. 


THE KEY TO PRODUCTION 
IS THE PRESENT 


by JACK LANDAU 


There is so much junk (I use a polite 
term) written about the “traditional” 
and “historical” treatment of Shake- 
speare’s works that I wish I could resist 
the temptation to add to the discussion. 
I get violent about the total misunder- 
standing of what counts—it is not the 
look, the sets and costumes, but the act- 
ing and the words of Shakespeare that 
make the total effect. Costumes, scenic 
design, music, lights—all contribute and 
help make a theatrical experience more 
interesting and vivid. But the vital thing 
that audiences carry away in their mem- 
ories and in their minds is the impres- 
sion the actor has made and the living 
re-created from Shake- 


being he has 


speare’s words. 


Mr. 


American Shake speare 


dire ctor of the 


Festival, Strat- 


Landau is artistic 


ford, Connes tie ut. 


It is an idiotic cliché to use the words 
“traditional” or “conventional” in refer- 
productions of 
what people are usually referring 


ring to Shakespeare’s 
plays 
to in this kind of lapse is the nineteenth- 
century English tradition of production 
and acting. Alternately, these words can 
refer to a tradition that began when 
Shakespeare first wrote his plays and 
when they were first staged in that en- 
viable time called the Elizabethan era. 
They were written to be presented in 
contemporary dress and as plays dealing 
with contemporary ideas. Shakespeare 
never dreamed of the characters in Julius 
togas (I don’t 
Shakespeare 
dreamed, but the indications in the text 
are pretty clear, and our knowledge of 


Caesar wearing Roman 


really know what never 


his theatre and time is increasing con- 
stantly ; 
on a 


I am therefore not presuming 
friendship). the 
pretty the 
romantic past that has given us such vital 
information for 


Archaeology, 
source of the research into 
our interpretations of 
Shakespeare as what kind of cup was 
used in Denmark or what an asp-basket 
looked like, yet a science in 
those golden Furthermore, the 
author himself, although widely read, 
never seems to have traveled very far. 
That his view of the world and of the 
world situation in his own time was as 
vivid as his genius is acknowledged. 
So what is the tradition—to produce 
Shakespeare’s plays the way they were 
done for an Elizabethan audience? 
Doesn't it make more sense to find what 


was not 


days. 


the plays mean for us in our time, and 
try to communicate this to our audience 
the best way we can? 

There has been a certain amount of 


“Macbeth” in the American Shakespeare 


talk about the Stratford style « 
tion, and some criticism of it 


produce. 
which js 
always welcome when it is helpful ang 
The Festival Theatre was 
designed as a conventional n 
century theatre, like 
house, and during its first s 
plays were treated in the fine nineteenth. 
century tradition of a lot of painted 
scenery. Since 1956 there have been gt. 


constructive. 
1eteenth. 
any broadway 

ison the 


tempts to find other solutions that are 
not so conventional or scenic, but at the 
same time permit some invention. By 
you can’t change the architectural form 
of the stage without changing the build. 
ing. In short, the Festival stage remains 
a proscenium stage—for all the attempts 
at a more formal structure by building g 
raked platform, supplying permanent or 
semipermanent backgrounds, and g 
forth. What this all means is that, hay. 
ing made the mistake of building an old. 
fashioned theatre (wonderfully comfort. 
able and generous in its facilities), we 
cannot alter it by a compromise, for here 
a compromise can never be wholly suc. 
cessful. No one is more aware of this 
than the directors and the designers. It 
is as though the theatre had been con. 
ceived on the principle of “instant” vari. 
ation—“instant opera,” “instant Shake. 
speare,”’ “instant 
“instant Ibsen.” 
In conclusion, may I say that the 196] 
season is no more the ultimate answer ti 


symphony concerts,” 


the problem than any of the previous 
seasons? All we are trying to do is 
present the plays interestingly and effec. 
tively for our audience, drawing upon, 
and rearranging, our own experience, 
primarily as human beings, but also as 
theatre people. @ 


» Festival production of the current season 
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MODERNITY 
AND THE AMERICAN ACTOR 


by JOSEPH PAPP 


If we are to accept the idea that direct- 
ing is an art, then we must recognize the 
fact that any description of the director’s 
approach is limited to enumerating a set 
of principles. Beyond that, we enter a 
world of throbbing intangibles which are 
extremely personal and have little mean- 
ing for anybody but the director—and 
sometimes not even for him. 

To begin with, let me warn you that 
the rules that guide our work at the New 
York Shakespeare Festival are not 
startlingly original. Most of them have 
been expressed before, and with greater 
eloquence. Yet, while we resemble the 
other professional festivals in this coun- 
try and elsewhere, we have a few special 
features that affect our work on the stage. 

At first glance the fact that our pro- 





Mr. Papp is producer of the New York 


Shake speare Festival. 


George E. Joseph 


ductions are free to the public may seem 
to have little bearing on the directorial 
point of view. But a closer look at this 
unusual mode of operation may reveal 
that it is one of the most significant influ- 
ences. Because we want to attract a wide 
audience for Shakespeare, we don’t 
charge admission. Our audience is there- 
fore made up largely of people who have 
never seen professional theatre. But they 
have been to the movies and they watch 
television. Both mediums have condi- 
tioned them to a style of acting that 
(without passing judgment on the quali- 
ty) we may call generally natural and 
unaffected. It has a sense of reality 
about it, even though it may sometimes 
be superficial. Be that as it may, we have 
an audience composed of persons who 
insist that we serve them a style of 
Shakespeare they can relate to their con- 
temporary experiences—which means 
that it must be free of bombast and con- 
ventional stage artifices. They demand a 
Shakespeare that is believable, and will 
settle only for characters with whom 
they can identify. 

The challenge for the director there- 
fore is to achieve this modernity without 
sacrificing the form and poetry of Shake- 
speare, and without vulgarizing the pe- 
riod. 

It is immediately apparent that our 
actors cannot be “natural” in the sense 
that Gregory Peck is natural. The lan- 
guage and costumes of our productions 
will not permit that. Then how are we 
to present classical plays in a natural 
way? 

We look for the answer in our casting. 
In the choice of the actor, we determine 
the style of our productions. Putting it 


“King Henry V” 
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another way, to imbue our plays with the 
kind of reality understood by our modern 
audience, we select the actor who best 
communicates it. 


We seek blood-and-guts actors, those 
who bring spice and vitality to the pro- 
duction—actors who have the stamp of 
truth on everything they say or do. Their 
roles always have a psychological base, 
which means they experience deep emo- 
tions on the stage. 

We are lucky that our special eco- 
nomics do not force us to adopt a star 
system. We are free of the need to be 
satisfied only with a box-office success. 
We have the luxury of concentrating on 
the more significant concerns of the thea- 
tre—the play and the production. 

The discipline of Shakespeare 
challenge to the professional Ame 
actor. Since the only tradition he has 
work with is that of realistic acting, he 
is approaching the problem of playing 
Shakespeare not merely by learning to 
scan lines and speak with well-rounded 
tones, but through the subtle and fasci- 
nating exploration into the deep emo- 
tional veins of Shakespeare’s poetry. 
This is not a matter of arguing the merits 
of “working from within” and “working 
from without.” Shaw understood the 
basic principle that works so well for 
modern American actors. It is founded 
on the creation of a feeling so deep and 
so full that one can only resort to poetry 
to express oneself adequately. Given a 
sustained experience in the classics, the 
good American actor will be able to 
achieve the greatest heights in poetic 
drama. He has the basic stuff. What he 
needs is consistent work. 


in the New York Shakespeare Festival production of last season. 





‘SEE SOMETHING, 
EVADE NOTHING, 
AND SPEAK OUT’ 


by HERBERT BLAU 


For the sake of getting off the ground, 
let me say I don’t care what Shakespeare 
(I really do 
care, but that’s when my scholarship 


meant to the Elizabethans. 


sneaks up on my strategy of public in- 
difference.) I don’t care much either 
about the kind of stage on which he is 
to be produced. I think there’s too much 
worry about that. Poel and Granville- 
Barker taught us to exhume the vital 
stuff from the trappings and tedium of 
overproduction; the replicas of Eliza- 
bethan physical 
analogy, told us something of the archi- 


playhouses have, by 


tecture of the plays and their cinematic 
flow. Well and good, we've learned those 


Mr. Blau has won national recognition 
for his direction of the Actors Work- 


shop in San Francisco. 


speed, spatial form, and the 
poetry of scenic duration 
forget these. Yet you do not need literal 
pit, trestle and loft for a sense of struc- 
ture and superstructure. Tiring house 
and cellarage are concepts and images, 
not merely places; they exist in the 
rhythm of the plays, and can be evoked 
if need be on a flat floor behind a pro- 
scenium. This is not to say I wouldn’t 
prefer an Elizabethan stage; I would, 
but one has what one has—and I look 
upon the stage as certain modern paint- 
ers look upon their canvas, as a sort of 
battleground, a space to be struggled 
with, or violated, in holy war; the prize, 
a vision. The text is the source of vision, 
but for us today the Great Chain of 
Being hangs by the thread of relativity. 
As the poets used to say of language, we 
must wrench the stage into meaning. If 
I were producing Shakespeare today at 
the Globe itself, the problem would still 
be to make the text survive the mortal, 
essential and Shakespearean conflict be- 
tween what you think is there and what 
is really there—to move past the scaf- 
folding to “the thing itself.” 


lessons: 


we must never 


What is important is not to do (as they 
used to say before we had done one) a 
Shakespeare, but to do a play. And the 
problem of such a play as King Lear 
(which we have just done) is not, given 
minimal proficiency by the actors, a 
question of training in speech, body 
movement, fencing: updating to make 
modern, space-staging to make Eliza- 
bethan, festivalizing to make an occasion, 
or gimmicking to make laughs—the main 
problem, the determining problem, is to 
take the risk of really looking at the 
play. I say “risk” because you cannot 


look at Lear without wonder 
Shakespeare is suddenly so popular jp 
the plushier suburban communities, The 
eighteenth century knew that ear was 


g why 


almost intolerable, and for good reason, 
so they revised away the horror. To do 
Lear in the twentieth century, confronted 
as we are by the actual possibility of ex. 
tinction, is to realize how awfully “Thy 
life’s a miracle.” 
You begin, then, with a certain kind 
of experience. “Nothing will come of 
nothing. . .. All’s cheerless, dark, and 
deadly.” In an age of bombs, braip. 
washing and incinerators, my world (and 
not only my despair) is packed copiously 
between such lines. The universe of 
Lear is meaningful because it is mine, 
and frightening because it makes me to. 
tally responsible. When Gloucester, for 
instance, asks to be led to the cliffs of 
Dover, he is posing the question which 
Camus said was the most intelligible 
question of our time: given the rational 
barbarity, the civilized reduction of men 
to things; given our 
plicity—why not suicide? 


common com- 


Given the question, the necessity is to 
rediscover the grounds upon which to 
live; all things conspiring against it, to 
salvage the human. The task is achieved 
in the play by the yea-saying resonance 
of a “Never, never, never, never, never!” 

-a sort of absurd leap like Gloucester's 
mock suicide, after which Edgar says: 
“therefore, thou happy father,/ Think 
that the clearest gods, who make them 
honours/ Of men’s impossibilities, have 
preserved thee.” That “therefore” has 
no logical foundation whatsoever, except 
the audacious life-giving logic of the 


imagination, [continued on page 80] 


“King Lear” in the Actor’s Workshop staging described in the accompanying article. 


Barney Voset 
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THE DANGERS OF ‘DOING THINGS’ 
TO THE TEXT 


ty JOSEPH GOLDEN 


\ colleague from another university ap- 
proached me just a few moments before 
curtain time. With familiar enthusiasm 
she remarked, “I’m so anxious to see 
what you're going to do with it.” The 
“it” was clear enough—a performance 
of one of Shakespeare’s comedies. What 
unsettled me was the “do.” 

A few weeks earlier, a member of the 
cast, eager to assume an early command 
of her role, pressed me for “the inter- 
pretation” that I would give the play. 
Her zeal was much subdued when I con- 
fessed that there was to be no “special” 
treatment. My mutterings about the 
play’s innate zest and earthiness only 





Mr. Golden, assistant professor of 


speech and drama at Cornell University, 


writes both as a 


scholar and director. 


“Zest” and “earthi- 
sounded 


partly satisfied her. 
ness” must have 
bland and innocent. 


deplorably 


Six weeks earlier, a number of grad- 
uate students overhear 
their reminiscences of other productions, 
at other times and. places, of the play I 
had just begun to rehearse. Horses that 
divided in the middle, posturing and 
miming derived—at some remove—from 
the commedia dell’ arte, hero and heroine 
ascending to the flies in a basket: these 
were among the striking innovations they 
had seen or used. I slipped away, feel- 
ing ashamed that I overlooked dividing 
horses, mimetic 
baskets. 

Six months before, when plans for 
staging the play were unfolding leisure- 
ly, the notion occurred to me to mount 
the production in the style and dress of 
the first decade of the twentieth century. 
Such an approach, I thought, would in- 
tensify the zany relationship between 
hero and heroine by placing it in the 
context of women’s suffrage and Vic- 
torian stolidness. It would add a new 
dimension to the play; it might evoke 
startled comment on the originality of 
the director and designer, and on the 
brightness and incisiveness of their in- 
vention, and would cause a rush to the 
box office. But I dropped the notion; the 
Shakespeare of 1594 knew all about 
clarifying the complications of the plot, 
and the relationships of his characters 
still seemed quite “original” enough. 
Finally, The Taming of the Shrew is 
good box office anyway. 

My decision to produce the play with- 
out frills was almost radical. The dis- 
quieting compulsion to “do,” to “treat,” 


allowed me to 


dance, and_ soaring 
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to “interpret,” to “jazz up,” to plunge 
through time and space for styles, idioms, 
atmospheres, settings and attitudes for- 
eign to Shakespeare—but novel to an 
audience—is. in the air. And although 
the urge can make the air charged and 
perhaps temporarily refreshing, the air 
is sometimes hard to breathe. 
Departures from the _ conventional 
Elizabethan treatment of Shakespeare’s 
plays are certainly not new. The tradi- 
tion of improving, amending and correct- 
ing the plays is almost as old and strong 
as the plays themselves. From Better- 
upbeat ending for Romeo and 
Juliet, to Dryden’s “classicizing,” to 
Garrick’s distortions of the text, to the 
halls 
(and later in 
Kean’s archaeological cort 
ness, to Augustin Daly’s “cleaning 


ton’s 


parodies in music and minstrel 


shows burlesque), to 
Charles 
ul 

Shakespeare has been a whetstone on 
which leading showmen honed their per- 
sonal notions and tastes. In more recent 
times—at least in the past thirty-five 
years—we have encountered a Hamlet 
in a bowler, a trench-coated Julius 
Caesar, a Hamlet in Gothic three-quarter 
time, a boots-and-saddle Taming of the 


Shrew and Midsummer Night's Dream,, 


a Gay-Nineties All’s Well That Ends 
Well, and a Much Ado About Nothing 
with haciendas—not to mention the ex- 
pressionist, constructivist and symbolic 
representations of Shakespeare that Eur- 
opean audiences, and some American, 
have experienced. 

In many instances, the producer or 
director has sturdily professed his hon- 
orable intentions. An updating for the 
sake of social or political comment has 


been the [continued on page 79 
pas 


“The Taming of the Shrew” as given by Cornell University in Golden’s staging. 


Dan Schreher, Cornell University 





Before You Build That Theatre... 


There are many practical and artistic considerations to be 
faced; here are some of the most important, in the form 
of queries and answers supplied by an expert in the 
architectural field 


by JAMES HULL MILLER 


What factors should determine the design of a new 
theatre? 

There are four: the activities on stage, the skills of the 
producing group, the budget, and the philosophy or pur- 
pose of the group. 

It is surprising how many theatrical organizations as- 
sume that there is some sort of standard plan, and do not 
realize that architecture for the theatre is as specialized 
as the automobile industry. There are theatres for all 


purposes and all types of groups, and it is the job of a 
consulting designer to help evaluate the four factors I 
have set forth. 

A good example from my own work is the Waco Civic 


Theatre in Texas. The budget was determined by in- 
surance and the sale of property after a fire, and also by 
a generous legacy, all totaling some $72,000. The group, 
wholly amateur, enjoys putting on plays for themselves 
and friends. Their artistic ambitions are high, their tech- 
nical resources and operating budget modest. The result 
was an intimate 150-seat chamber theatre so arranged 
that the various styles of staging—proscenium, open, 
arena and classic—could be used without rearrangement 
of platforms. 

When I created the rather frank open-stage platform 
for the Midland (Texas) Theatre Center, I was influ- 
enced by the wide program of activities planned for the 
stage, which ranged from meetings to performances of 
plays (including children’s theatre), dancing classes and 
even occasional on-the-spot televising of commercial au- 
dience-participation shows. As a result, a space stage 
that could use set-piece scenery in conjunction with 
background projection was created, thus permitting a 
partial wrap-around of the audience, and keeping the 
dimensions of actual scenery at a minimum. Adult pro- 
ductions range from The Moon Is Blue to Oklahomia!. 


Mr. Miller, a consultant on architectural design, has been re- 
sponsible for the planning and execution of theatres in both 
the community and college areas, some of which are described 
in this article. ! 


What are the differences in designing for a un 


versity 
theatre and a community theatre? 


The chief difference lies in the fact that the primary 
intention of a community theatre is to put on a play, 
whereas the university theatre’s primary intention is edu. 
cation, both academic and practical. The university de. 
sires its students to become familiar with the great dra. 
matic works of the past, and to gain experience in con. 
temporary theatrical practices. A large university may 
have theatres representing several types of design. Often 
a university desires a very flexible theatre, although this 
is a costly ‘affair, since none of the great periods of his. 
tory possessed theatrical architecture common to another, 
The Loeb Theatre at Harvard is a flexible theatre with 
several types of audience arrangements; yet that struc. 
ture, with only a modest seating capacity, cost nearly 
$2,000,000. . 
There is another difference—in the budget. A univer. 
sity expects to create many types of buildings, and the 
theatre takes its place in the building program. A com- 
munity theatre does not have access to the same type of 
financial resources, nor does it escape taxation on the 
facility it creates, as does the university. 
How much would a new community theatre cost? 


This is a very difficult question because the actual cost 
of a theatre reflects the conditions under which it was 
built, and the conditions vary in every case. In some 
cases, ‘ces and materials may have been donated. 
ee variable ‘actors include the cost of labor, the quali- 

of the materials themselves, and the extent of the 
tee! equipment. Community theatres built from my 
own designs, specifying a capacity of four hundred and 
an open stage, have cost from $150,000 to $250,000. | 
would be loath to build a good proscenium theatre with 
a working stage loft for the same amount. The Midland 
Theatre Center cost $178,000. The recently opened Thea- 
tre of Western Springs, near Chicago, cost $210,000. For 
open-stage design, the costs of building and equipping 
have ranged from $15 to $35 per area foot. 


One of Mr. Miller’s projects is an experimental theatre, # 
Swarthmore College, that represents what can be done inf 
modeling existing structures designed for other purposes. This 
building formerly housed classrooms and a lecture hall. 
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You have mentioned “open stage” in several instances. 
How does this contrast with “proscenium stage?” 


There are three basic types of theatres, from the stand- 
point of design: arena, open and proscenium. In the arena 
the audience surrounds the acting area, which of course 
recludes the use of extensive backgrounds. It is more 
dificult to understand the difference between open and 
proscenium, for both employ scenery. In the proscenium 
theatre, an actual divider in the form of a picture frame 
separates the audience from the playing area. On the 
open or platform stage, the audience area meets the 
playing area in a more direct fashion; one flows into the 
other without any noticeable division. In the proscenium 
theatre the stage is an unfinished chamber, dressed en- 
tirely by the scenic designer for each production. On the 
open stage, the architecture of the theatre itself becomes 
the background, supplemented by a background piece, 
usually a plaster wall, and various curtains and screens 
can be added. Scenery consists principally of set pieces. 
An excellent example of the pure open stage is the 
new theatre at Grinnell College in Iowa. Actor and audi- 
ence are in one large room. Arbitrary screen and curtain 
arangements are possible. The lighting system is in a 
pendant in the form of a cloud. 
Why do you consider the open-stage theatre less expen- 
sive to build than the proscenium? 


Though it is true that we have about the same square 
footage for audience and playing areas in each, any eco- 
nomic similarity ends right there. The proscenium exists 
to frame the scene. Therefore, the scene is usually as 
large as the space within the frame, and some means 
must be sought to move one scene after another into the 
area defined by the proscenium frame. We have the loft 
and the wings, and, in happier days, ingenious stage 
traps. These service areas and equipment for manipula- 
tion are expensive. 

On the other hand, the open stage can be designed a 
great deal wider because it is dressed in an entirely dif- 
ferent fashion. The set springs from the heart of the 
acting area, as a piece of sculpture in space. A number 
of set-piece complexes often fulfill the scenic demands 
of a script, and multiple positioning does away with the 
need for full-scale changes. When changes are required, 
the pieces to be moved are rarely as large as scenery for 
the proscenium stage, nor do they require extensive serv- 
ice areas off stage or overhead. 


Do community-theatre groups desire flexible stages? 


Just about eve rybody today includes flexibility as a basic 
consideration in the original program, for flexibility 
means that a number of persons of divergent opinions 
can be satisfied. Since, from the standpoint of design, 
the open stage is diametrically opposed to the frame 
stage, it is rather difficult to put both types under the 
same roof. The open stage permits a wider and more 
intimate seating arrangement for the audience. The pro- 
scenium theatre, because of sight lines through the frame, 
requires a narrower and deeper area for the audience. 
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To achieve real flexibility (the use of proscenium, open 
and arena styles, in other words) is a matter that affects 
both stage appointments and the space occupied by the 
audience, and means rearrangement in both areas: the 
moving of platforms, redistributing lighting and back- 
grounds, and expensive mechanization beyond the re- 
sources of the small college or community theatre. 

I have found that flexibility and a modest budget are 
incompatible, once the capacity goes over 150. Person- 
ally, I believe that scenic design for the open stage pos- 
sesses sufficient variety to meet the demands of all scripts. 


If a group cannot afford a new building, what possibili- 
ties lie in remodeling existing buildings? 

Since it is structurally difficult to change a proscenium 
shape, the best solution in remod« ling that type of thea- 
tre is to bring the main acting area into the auditorium, 
and thus create an open stage. A good cyclorama and 
background projection can he added in the upstage pro- 
scenium area. I did this in an old auditorium at Lamar 
State College of Technology in Beaumont, Texas, a few 
years ago at a cost of $21,000, including a complete re- 
wiring job. The acoustics resulting from the alteration 
were exceptional. The program of activities on this stage 
ranged from full opera to intimate drama. At present, 
Lamar is planning a new theatre based on many of the 
principles used in this remodeling. The theatre will seat 
five hundred, and will cost about $425,000, or about $30 
per area foot. 

For a group with limited funds and no permanent 
theatre, I would recommend the remodeling of a ware- 
house, or assembly-room type of building, into an open 
stage. One of my projects, an experimental theatre for 
Swarthmore College, uses the greater part of the first 
floor of a- former chemistry building. The audience is 
seated on terraces built into the area formerly used as a 
lecture hall. Some posts essential to the structure of the 
upper floor now form a permanent [continued on page 77] 





The new Theatre of Western Springs, near Chicago, opened in 


May, and is based on designs recommended by the author. It 
was built at a cost of $210,000, and represents the culmination 


of the group’s eleven-year drive to gain a new home. 
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THE BIG NEWS IN NASHVILLE IS THE CHILDREN’S THEATRE 


How a band of dedicated women and a sympathetic 
mayor strove against great odds to fulfill a dream 
provides a story with an inspirational message for 


groups everywhere 


by CLARA HIERONYMUS 


In the lobby of the new, municipally financed Nashville 
Children’s Theatre is a poster that tells a unique sus- 
pense story. With a firm line zigzagging like a fever 
chart, it illustrates the ups and downs of the organiza- 
tion’s four-year campaign to achieve a home of its own. 
On the poster the theatre’s mascot, Trouper the Clown, 
seems alternately gloomy or glad, a reflection of the up- 
and-down nature of efforts to secure city or county 
financing. Success finally came in January, 1959, when 
the city approved a bond issue that included $250,000 
for the theatre. The formal dedication took place last 
December. 

With upper-case enthusiasm, the poster’s caption pro- 
claims, “GOING UP? WE’RE GOING UP!” What it 
does not mention is the maxim about never underestimat- 
ing the power of a woman. Or, more precisely, the pow- 
er of a group of women doggedly intent on bringing off 
something they believe in. 

Since they were first organized in 1931, members of 
the Children’s Theatre had dreamed of a specially de- 
signed theatre building. They had worked in temporary, 
sometimes makeshift, quarters—stepchildren in someone 
else’s theatre. That they worked is to be taken literally. 
They scrubbed stage floors, painted flats, sewed cos- 
tumes, sold tickets, and took on any conceivable tast. 
When the physical drudgery was done, they indulged in 
the luxury of trying to find suitable scripts. And they 
held stubbornly to their dream of an honest-to-goodness 
children’s theatre in Nashville. 


Miss Hieronymus is art and drama critic of the Nashville 


Tennessean, 


“Tom Sawyer” came to the Nashville Children’s Theatr 


in February. Ricky Reichman (left) as Huck Finn, and 
Lynn Williams in the title role. 


After countless setbacks they brought their grimly 
held dream to reality. In so doing, they ‘made some stage 
history. The Nashville Children’s Theatre is the only or-| 
ganization in the United States with a building con- 
structed expressly as a children’s theatre. It is also the 
only children’s theatre built with municipal funds. 

Founded in 1931 by the Junior League, the Nashvill 
Children’s Theatre became a separate community orgaii: 
zation in 1936. Its present membership (dues: $2 a 
year) comprises approximately 150 women, about half of 
whom are actively ee ed in its program. Members do 
all the work except directing, but not excepting the im- 
portant jobs of building and painting scenery, making 
costumes, collecting props, and operating lighting « equip: 
ment. 

The theatre produces three plays each year, with sea 
son tickets priced at $1.50. After the final production 
the organization holds its traditional ice-cream camival, 
with admission by season-ticket stub. In the past, chil- 
dren had been asked to save their play programs, and 
were admitted to the carnival upon presentation of all 
three. Such a policy forestalled the clutter that is all to 
common to theatres (children’s or otherwise ), and it con- 
tributed to the educational aspect of the project. So pro 
grams are still saved; now they bring other rewards @ 
the carnival. 

In previous years more than two thousand childre 
who wanted season tickets were denied them. Until thi 
year the number of tickets sold had to be limited to si 
thousand because of inadequate seating and the amout! 
of time available in a borrowed or hired theatre. With: 
new building seating 696 children, and a schedule thi! 
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calls for fifteen to eighteen performances for each ot the 
season's three plays, more than eleven thousand children 
have seen each production. Thanks to these enlarged fa- 
cilities, ninety schools were included in last September's 
ticket campaign. 

Until 1958, the Children’s Theatre held its plays in 
the local Community Playhouse (now called Theatre 
Nashville), and then for two years in the theatre of Van- 
derbilt University. It shared their facilities (including 
their directors, when available), and paid a fee of $200 

r production. Faced with the growing—need for a 
building, the theatre finally acquired an advisory board 
made up of prominent businessmen. It included W. B. 
Hager; Max Benson, president of the Nashville Chil- 
dren's Museum, a private organization partially sup- 
ported by municipal and state funds; the late Alfred 
Starr, who was also active in work of the museum; Al- 
bert Hutchison, architect and member of the firm of 
Brush, Hutchison and Gwinn, which designed the thea- 
tre; John Barksdale, an attorney; and W. A. Bass, then 
superintendent of city schools. 

At one meeting the advisory board suggested that the 
Children’s Museum, having outgrown its own small audi- 
torium, might be interested in letting the Children’s 
Theatre build along one wall of the museum structure, 
and connect with it. The trustees of the museum were 
receptive to the proposal, since it would create a well- 
rounded center, incorporating museums, theatre and art 
gallery—all specifically for children—under one roof. 

Mayor Ben West, a guest at this meeting, listened 
sympathetically. He suggested that the theatre approach 
the Board of Park Commissioners, whom he had already 
been trying to interest in a number of civic improve- 
ments. (If it meant getting their building, the theatre 
did not mind being used politically in a good cause.) 
Mayor West also suggested that the theatre find a way to 
be included in recommendations of a survey, then being 
conducted for the city by the National Recreation Asso- 
ciation. This was managed handily by taking the direc- 
tor of the survey to a performance of the Children’s 
Theatre. 

Indefatigable in these operations was Mrs. George 
Hill, who served two years as president of the theatre, 
and was chairman of both the policy and building com- 
mittees. Nursing a broken foot, she appeared on crutches 
before the boards of both the Children’s Museum and 
the Park Commissioners to plead the theatre’s cause. A 
witty and persuasive woman, she has admitted that “it 
certainly didn’t hurt our chances that the mayor was a 
personal friend of mine, and that my father’s newspaper 
supported him politically.” 

Even so, the Park Commissioners proved a tough ad- 
versary. They did listen, but concluded only with a 
vague willingness to help “if and when we ever have a 
large bond issue.” As the group from the theatre bided 
its time, it obtained official permission from the Board of 
Education to build on school-owned property adjoining 
the museum. Nearly a year later, the Board of Park 
Commissioners announced plans for a sizable bond issue 
~but when a million-dollar bond issue was finally voted 


NASHVILL 
HILDRENT 
THEATRE 


Milton McClurkan 


Mayor Ben West played an important role in the new 
theatre—not on stage, of course, but during the crucial 
days when its existence was in doubt. 


in 1958, the Children’s Theatre was left out and again a 
delegation from the theatre descended on the city offi- 
cials. This time the women were told that if the mayor 
and the City Council would make more funds available, 
the Park Commissioners would build the theatre. “At 
this point,” Mrs. Hill said, “we started courting the three 
members of the City Council finance committee.” After 
a call on the mayor, they were invited to meet with the 
City Council, which in turn sent them to the County 
Court with word that if the county would give half the 
amount needed to build the theatre, the city would con- 
tribute the other half. 

Off they went to the county officials, who, after two 
months had passed, said simply, “Sorry. We're not in- 
terested.” The city finance committee, approached again, 
made an appointment and then postponed it. Finally a 
special meeting was arranged, though the petitioners 
were told flatly that the theatre couldn't possibly be in- 
cluded in the bond issue then under consideration. 

Women can be pushed just so far. Now Mrs. Hill and 
her associates confronted the Park Commissioners with 
the fact that though they had promised to speak up for 
the theatre, they had not even attended the special meet- 
ing. Afer two hours of hearing “But you promised!” 
reiterated ceaselessly, the commissioners asked to be ex- 
cused. The women went home, more discouraged than 
at any point in the four-year campaign. They had, how- 
ever, a stanch friend. Mayor West stayed with the com- 
missioners, and persuaded them to include the theatre in 
their forthcoming program. 

[continued on page 78] 





AETA in New York 


This month the American Educational Theatre Associa- 
tion (AETA) celebrates its twenty-fifth year of operation 
at its annual convention in New York at the Waldorf- 
Astoria Hotel, August 24-30. In the quarter century of 
its existence, AETA has become the largest educational- 
theatre organization in the world. It has grown from 
ninety-one charter members (organized in December, 
1936) to more than forty-four hundred constituents. It 
has expanded from an association servicing only college 
and university theatre (still the core of its membership ) 
to include three other divisions that are autonomous in 
their administration and development. They include the 
Children’s Theatre Conference (organized in 1944), the 
Secondary School Theatre Conference (founded in 
1957), and the most recent, the American Community 
Theatre Association (formed in 1959, which hopes, in 
time, to include representatives from the thousands 
community theatres in this country and Canada. 

More than two thousand AETA members are expected 
to attend the meeting at the Waldorf, which is open to 
the public. Virtually any problem, study or query that 
any theatre group in this country could envisage will be 
a topic for discussion in the many talks, meetings and 
pane ‘| sessions scheduled. ‘Theatre 
and the Human Bond,” chosen by Marjorie L. Dycke of 
New York's High School of Performing Arts, 


The theme will be ‘ 
program 


AETA program-committee members discuss plans for the 1961 
meeting in New York. Left to right: Nellie McCaslin, Howard 
M. Brandston, Marjorie L. Dycke, Joel E. Rubin. 
Avery Willard 
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fe 


David L. Crofoot 
Our Town; 
by the Scarsdale (New York) High School Dramatics Clu 


will report on their é rpe ri¢ nees at the convention. 


Members of this overseas touring production oy * 


chairman and first vice-president of AETA, and nomi 
nee for president next year. Keynote speakers will in- 
clude Tyrone Guthrie, Frederick O'Neal, first vice-presi- 
dent of Actors’ Equity Association, and Abraham Ribi- 
coff, Secretary of Health, Education and Welfare. Par. 
ticipants in the discussions will include Harold Clurma 
and William Inge (“The Director and the Playwright 
Lee Strasberg (“The Actor as Communicant”) and | 
Mielziner (“Lighting: Revealer of the Dramatic Event’ 
With Broadway in its present perilous economic con- 
dition and with the expansion of theatre across counth 
AETA faces some important and interesting challenges 
Jack Morrison, of the Theatre Arts Department, Univer- 
sity of California, Los Angeles, lists what he considers 
some critical issues facing the educational theatre and 
AETA: Will the theatre, along with the other arts, be. 
come an integral part of our educational system on its 
own terms and in balance with science and the humaii 
ties? Will the standards of production and teaching be 
markedly improved so that young people who could 
make artistic and scholastic contributions of a high orde 
receive early encouragement? Will an effective transi 
tion be found for, the in-between playwright, who needs 
to have his plays performed but is not yet ready for pr0- 
fessional production? Now that it is ‘embarking on its 
second quarter century of activity, there is no doubt that 
AETA will tackle these and other pertinent problems. # 
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Arizona 
Arizona 





Phoenix College 

Dept. of Speech & Drama 

staf: John Paul, Louis Polichino, 
Victor Capper, Luster Hauth 
Phoenix 


irkansas 


Arkansas Polytechnic College 
Dept. of Speech & Drama 

Tech Little Theatre 

Charles E. Reed, Jr. 

Ruscellville 


California a 

Orange Coast College 
Drama-Music Depts. 

Acting, Stagecraft, Dance, Choral 
& Instrumental Music 

Costa Mesa 


Falcon Studio—Est. 1929 

Complete Theatre Workshop 

App’d for Veterans 

Drama, all kinds of dance, fencing 
5526 Hollywood Blvd., Hollywood 


Long Beach Community Players 
Oldest Community Theatre Group in 
Long Beach 

No school in connection 

5021 E. Anaheim St., Long Beach 4 


Long Beach State College 

Dept. of Drama 

B.A. & M.A. Degrees, Credentials 
Major Productions, Thesis Plays & 
l-acts 

Long Beach 


Brentwood Playhouse Inc. 

Professional training in stage acting 

& directing. Hollywood casting coverage 
11708144 Montana Ave., Los Angeles 49 
University of Redlands 

Albert & Bertha Johnson, Directors 
Academic Excellence 

Professional Training 


Redlands 


San Diego State Theatre 

School of Fine Arts—San Diego State 
Graduate & Undergraduate Degrees 
Write for Information 

San Diego 15 


Pacific Theatre 
University of the Pacific 
DeMarcus Brown, Dir. 
Stockton 


Colorado Shakespeare Festival 
University of Colorado 
4th Season August 5-19 


J. H. Crouch. Executive Dir. 
Boulder 


Imperial Players 

Summer Season—Mid-June, 
Sept. 

Mr. & Mrs. Wayne S. Mackin, Producers 
Cripple Creek 


Mid- 


thru 


Perry-Mansfield 

School of the Theatre & Dance—June 
29-Aug. 20, Theatre Festival: July 28- 
Aug. 19, Dance Seminar: Aug. 21-26 
Steamboat Springs 


Connecticut 
Yale University 

School of Drama 

F. Curtis Canfield, Dean 


Acting—Production—Playuriting 
New Haven 


Florida 





Actor’s Studio “M” Playhouse 

Pied Piper Playhouse Children’s Theatre 
Entering 16th year 

Owner-Director, Ruth E. Foreman 

208 Bird Rd., Coral Gables 


Orange Blossom Playhouse 
Lisa Hawley, Executive Dir. 
Walter O. Jensen, Managing Dir. 
4321 North Orange Blossom Trail 
Orlando 


Georgia 





University of Georgia 

Dept. of Speech & Drama, 3 theatres: 
Main Stage, Laboratory, Arena 
Graduate & Teaching Assistantships 
Athens 


Hawai 
University of Hawaii 

Dept. of Drama & Theatre 

6 Productions Yearly of 
Masterpieces of the East & West 
Honolulu 
WWinois 


Boulder Hill Playhouse 
Apprentices Accepted 
Lucelle Goring, Dir. 
Jack Goring, Bus. Mgr. 
P. O. Box 966, Aurora 


Illinois Wesleyan University 
School of Drama & Speech 
B.A. & B.F.A. Degrees 

Send for Brochure 
Bloomington 


Goodman Theatre School of Drama 
Specialized Professional Training 

200 Public Performances, Student Com- 
pany with Guest Stars. B.F.A., M.F.A. 
Monroe & Columbus, Chicago 3 


TELLA 
DLER 


THEATRE STUDIO 


Intensive Courses in 


ACTING TECHNIQUE 


BEGINNING — INTERMEDIATE 
ADVANCED 


Scene Class for Professionals 
Analysis of Plays 
Shakespeare Workshop 

Voice and Diction 
Sightreading 

Movement for Actors 

Musical Comedy Performance 
Creative Makeup 


Special Evening Classes 
Beginning and Advanced 


Saturday Classes for 
Young People 12-17 


Fall Term begins Oct. 2nd 
REGISTER NOW 


Govt.-approved for foreign students 
Write or phone: Registrar 


150 East 39th Street 
New York 16 MU 5-5845 


H 
B 
STUDIO 


120 Bank Street, N.Y. 14 


in the Heart of Greenwich Village 


ACTING SPEECH VOICE MOVEMENT 
FOR THE THEATRE FENCING PLAYWRITING 
DIRECTING COSTUMES STAGE LIGHTING 
MAKE UP YOUNG PEQPLE’S CLASSES 


FACULTY 


Herbert Berghot 


William Hickey 

]. C. McCord 

Lyon Phelps 
Cordon Phillips 
Milenko Rado 

Ann Shepherd 

Don Sussman 

Alex Szogyi 
Christopher Tanner 
Walt Witcover 


Anna Sokolow 


Uta Hagen 
Kathe Beri 
Marjorie Butterworth 
Irene Dailey 
Jenny Egan 
Mitchell Erickson 
Aaron Frankel 
Jack Garfein 

Lee Grant 

Alice Hermes 
Earle Hyman 


For 1961/62 Bulletin and Fall Term Registra- 
tion information write the Executive Director: 
R. K. Longchamps or Administratiwe Director: 
Muriel Burns. OR 5-2370 





Wright Junior College 
Dept. of Speech & Drama 
DEPARTMENT ot Dr. Robert A. Johnson, Chairman 
OF : — of A 
icago 34 

DRAMATIC ART Children’s Theatre of Evanston 
37th Season—Rita Criste, Dir. 
Northwestern Univ. School of Speech 
2 Series: For Children, For Youths 
Evanston 
Theatre of Western Springs 
Dir.—Mary Cattell 
Children’s Theatre—Ella Heimbrodt 
Western Springs 


BOSTON CONSERVATORY 


THEATRE 
Poe Soy 


DRAMA v4 DANCE 
Courses lead te Bachelor of Fine Arts Degra 


ACTING else in Drama 
DIRECTING Major in Drama with 
minor in Dance 
Major in Dance with 
eae oy 
eatre Course Com. 
bined with Music 


SPEECH 
PRODUCTION 
DESIGN 

MODERN DANCE 
BALLET 


oom Co *% S © Sea Ose Oo ac 


NEW YORK UNIVERSITY 


offers the following degrees in theatre: 
B.S., B.A., M.A., Ed.D., Ph.D. 


weet performances in Modern Theatre 
Courses are offered in these areas: 


seating 500. Dormitories for Women. 
FALL 





SUMMER TERM 


For brochure write 
Albert Alphin, Director 
26 Fenway Boston 15, Mau, 


Acting Contemporary Drama 
History of the Theatre 


Shakespeare on the Stage 


Directing 





Phonetics 
Speech Arts 
American Drama 
World Drama 


Indiana = . is ) || Dept. B 





— a as &o& Se i Si 


Drama in Education 

Franklin neg of Indiana 
The study of theatre 

as an art and as an institution 


° | Write: Director of Theatre 1) 
1961-1962 SEASON: Franklin 


YOU NEVER CAN TELL—by Bernard Shaw 
OUR AMERICAN COUSIN—by 
PICNIC—by William Inge 


A MIDSUMMER NIGHT’S DREAM 
—by William Shakespeare 


Studies in Shakespeare 
Playwriting 


CARNEGIE | 
college of) 


M FINE ARTS 





high Maryland _ 
Tom Taylor sae a aa ne 
The Second U.S. rae Showmobile ’ 
Special Services Section : 
Margaret Lynn, Staff Entertainment Dir. b) PRODUCTION - PLAYWRITING } 
Cory Wayne, Technical Dir. BFA and MFA degrees 

Fort George G. Meade 


For Bulletin, write: 
Dept. of Dramatic Art 
New York University, Washington Square 
New York 3, N. Y. 





catalog 24 


Carnegie Institute of Technology | 


Schenley Park, Pittsburgh 13, Pa 


Michigan 








Will-O-Way Apprentice Theatre 

Play Production, Stagecraft, Speech & 
Mime. Performances evaluated by fa- 
mous masters. Celia Merrill Turner, Dir. 
Bloomfield Hills 


EMERSON COLLEGE 


SENIOR 


DRAMATIC 
WORKSHOP 


“the School with a Great Tradition” 
Dr. SAUL COLIN, Director 
Next Term: October, 1961 


21ST ANNIVERSARY 


Fermer Students and Graduates include: 
Harry Belafente Red Steiger 
Chandler Cowles Tennessee Williams 
Ben Gazzara Tony Curtis 

Elaine Stritch Jack Garfein 
Marlen Brande Shelley Winters 
Antheny Franciosa Michael V. Gazse 


DAY AND NIGHT courses for Beginners, 

Advanced Professionals Acting, Directing, 

Playwriting, Stagecraft, Mime. Terms: 
Jan., April, July, Oct. 


All former students & Graduate- 
kindly Air Mail current address for 
2lst Anniversary Celebration & In- 
ternational School & Theatre Fes- 
tival. 

Capitol Theatre Bldg. 
1639 Bway., New York 19 
Judson 6-4800 
Write or Phone for Catalog 








Minnesota 





Gustavus Adolphus College Theatre 
Gustavus Adolphus College 

Dir.: Mrs. Evan Anderson 

St. Peter 


University of Minnesota Theatre 
Minnesota Centennial Showboat 
Dept. of Speech & Theatre Arts 
Frank M. Whiting, Dir. 
Minneapolis 14 





Mississippi 

The Millsaps Players 
“Mississippi's most widely known 
theatrical group” 


Lance Goss, Dir. 
Millsaps College, Jackson 10 


Missouri 





Christian College 

Dept. of Drama 

Henry Swanson, Dir. 
Columbia 

Stephens College 

Resident Professional Actors 
Summer Stock 

A.A. & B.F.A. Degrees 


Columbia 


Pully accredited Liberal arts col- 
lege. Specialization in radio, TV, 
theatre arts, speech, and 
hearing therapy. B.A., B.S., M.A., 
M.S. degrees. Day, evening, sum- 
mer sessions, Outstanding oppor- 
tunities for achieving professional 
competence in acting, directing, 
playwriting, scene and costume de- 
signing, lighting. Coney 
nouncing, writing, radio and TV 
preduction. Electronic productien 
studio, theatre, FM radio station, 
speech and hearing clinic. Coed. 
Sist year. For catalog write: Ad- 
missions Secretary. 


EMERSON COLLEGE 
128 BEACON 8T., BOSTON 16 
4 


THEATRE 
SPEECH 
RADIO 
TV 


WISCONSIN PLAYERS 


Summer Season—1961 


A View from the Bridge 
Romanoff and Juliet 
Summer and Smoke 


Charley's Aunt 


Write Dept. of Speech 
UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN 


Madison 6 





University Theatre 

Donovan Rhynsburger, Lewis Stoerker, 
Robin Humphrey 

Colambia 

Moonglow Playhouse, Inc. 

Proscenium, Amphitheatre, Touring 


Shows 
y. A. “Chip” Martin, Prod. 
312a E. Miller St., Jefferson City 


University of Missouri | 





Montana 





Montana State University 
9 Theatres—B.A. & M.A. 
Touring & Summer Theatre 
Firman H. Brown, Jr., Dir. 
Missoula 





New York 


Ithaca College 

Dept. of Drama & Speech 
Professional Curriculum, B.F.A. 
George R. Hoerner, Chairman 
Ithaca 


American Academy of Dramatic Arts 
Complete dramatic training 

America’s foremost drama school 

Full time, Evening, Teen-age Classes 
245 W. 52 St., N. Y. 19 


American Theatre Wing 

Helen Menken, Pres. 

School of Theatre Training 

Drama, Musical Theatre, Playwriting 
161 W. 93 St., N. Y. 25 


Kurt Cerf Studio 

Personalized Coaching 

Actors, Singers, Comedians 

Adults, Children 

971 Ist Ave., N. Y. 22, PL 3-7699 


Tamara Daykarhanova 

School for the Stage 

Modern Acting Technique, Stage, Screen, 
Radio, TV—Joseph Anthony, Co-Dir. 

27 W. 67th St., N. Y., TR 7-5834 


Judith Eliot Acting Studio 

Stage, Screen, Radio, TV 

Professional Guidance 

Metropolitan Opera House—Studio 14 
1425 Broadway, N. Y., LO 3-3155 


Hanya Holm School of Dance 

Dance Training for Professional, Non- 
Professional, Teen-agers & Children 
Concentrated Courses 

1233 6th Ave., N. Y. 19, PL 7-0289 


Hunter College 

Dept. of Speech & Dramatics 

M.A. Degree with Emphasis on 
Playwriting & Directing 

N.Y. C, 21 

Burt Lane 

Private Instruction & Workshop Classes 
for Actors & Directors 

Beginning & Advanced. PL 7-6300 

225 W. 46 St., N. Y. 36, CI 5-4974 
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BOSTON UNIVERSITY 


School of Fine and Applied Arts 
Edwin E. Stein, Dean 


The Boston University School of Fine and Applied Arts embraces all of the crea- 
tive arts in its three divisions of Music, Art, and Theatre. The distinguished faculty 


includes artists from the professional stage and concert hall. 


The Division of Theatre Arts offers courses leading to B.F.A. 
and M.F.A. degrees in 


ACTING, DIRECTING, STAGE DESIGN, MUSIC THEATRE, 
RELIGIOUS DRAMA, AND THEATRE EDUCATION 


Applications for 1962-1963 now being considered. For information relative to 
catalogs and scholarships, write: Harold Ehrensperger, Chairman, Division of 
Theatre Arts, Boston University School of Fine and Applied Arts, 264A Huntington 
Avenue, Boston 16, Massachusetts. 


BY POPULAR REQUEST 


for all those readers who use THEATRE ARTS as a handy guide to the modern 
theatre and those who just enjoy thumbing through their back issues ... .* 


THEATRE ARTS 
PRESENTS 


a handsome addition to your library . . . 
a permanent binder to hold your 
THEATRE ARTS for all time. 


This gold stamped binder, sturdy enough 
to withstand constant usage is the per- 
fect gift—for yourself and all THEATRE 
ARTS minded friends. $3.50 each or 
three for $9.00 


*holds 12 issues 


Send Check or Money Order To: 


THEATRE ARTS 


Binder Department 


1545 Broadway 
New York 36, New York 





TAMARA 


DAYKARHANOVA 
SCHOOL : STAGE 


Co-Director 
Joseph Anthony 
FALL TERM 
OCTOBER 
27 West 67th St., New York, N. Y. 
TRafalgar 7-5834 


STUDIO of SPEECH ARTS 
Professionals—Beginners 
PLACEMENT 


| PRODUCTION 
| PROJECTION 


VOICE 
and 


SPEECH 


| CLARITY 

| FACILITY 

| VARIETY 

Inquire About 
HOME STUDY COURSE 


MARY DE NIO 


200 West 58th Street 
New York 19, New York 
Telephone Circle 7-6388 


(UNNNNNIOOUNNEOONEROUAEOOOUOENEOUOEUEOUTAEOOU CANOE 


ANTHONY MANNINO 
STUDIO 
ACTING TECHNIQUE 


FALL & WINTER TERM 
BEGINNING 


WRITE FOR 
DESCRIPTIVE BROCHURE 


182 Sth Ave., N.Y.C. 10 
AL 5-6353 (6-10 P.M.) PL 1-0767 


The 


NEIGHBORHOOD 
PLAYHOUSE 


School of the Theatre 


offers 


Two Years Intensive Training 
in Theatre—Acting, Voice 
Movement, Make-up 


Catalog A on request 
Interviews by appointment 


340 East 54th Street, New York 22 
Phone MU 8-3770 





The Neighborhood Playhouse 
School of the Theatre. 2 yrs. intensive 
training in theatre techniques. 
Cat. on request; Interviews by Appt. 
340 E. 54th St., N. Y. 22, MU 8-377 


Senior Dramatic Workshop 


School of Theatre: Terms: Oct., Jan. 
April, July; Weekend Repertory Pro- 
ductions. 21st Anniv.: Dr. Saul Colin, Dir. 


1639 Bway, N. Y. 19 


Vera Soloviova Studio of Acting 
Professional Theatre Training 
Fall Term October 2 

Catalog on Request 

39 West 67 St., N. Y. 23 


Lilyan Wilder 

Private Lessons—Voice & Diction 
Specialist in Dialects 

RE 4-4686 or PL 3-2312 

177 E. 74th St., N. Y. 21 

Vassar Experimental Theatre 
Vassar College 

Dir.: Mary Virginia Heinlein 
Poughkeepsie 


Ohio 


The Cleveland Play House 

3 Theatres—Producing Sept. to May 
Ltd. Number of Apprentices Accepted 
No Tuition—$50 Administration Fee 
2040 E. 86th St., Cleveland 


Ohio State University Theatre 

Dept. of Speech 

35 Productions in 4 theatres 

Graduate & Undergraduate Instruction 
Columbus 


The Little Theatre 
The College of Wooster 


Staff: William C. Craig, Winford Logan, 


David Batcheller, Leila A. Compton 


Wooster 
Pennsylvania 


Allegheny College 

Dept. of Speech & Drama 
2 Theatres—Staff of 10 
Dir.: John W. Hulburt 
Meadville 


Germantown Theatre Guild 

Twenty Ninth Year 

Katharine Minehart: Managing Dir. 
4821 Germantown Ave., Philadelphia 


King’s College 

“The King’s Players” 

Open Stage, Prosc. & Arena Prods. 
Carl E. Wagner, Dir. of Drama 
Wilkes-Barre 


Rhode Island 


University of Rhode Island 
Dept. of Speech & Dramatic Arts 


Dirs.: Robert E. Will, Steve Travis 
Kingston 


PROFESSIONAL 


CHILDREN’S 
SCHOOL 


FACING LINCOLN CENTER 
Hours 10 A.M.-2 P.M. Grades 1-19 
Established 1914 


¢ Open to pre-professional children 
e Chartered by New York State 
© Modern 7 floor building 
© Outstanding Faculty 
© Over 4500 alumni 


Have time for Music, Dance, Acting, 
Modeling, eto. 
For interview or booklet 
Write or phone Miss M. B. Barnshay 
132 West 60th St., New York 23, W.y, 
Tel. JUdson 2-3116 


| 
| 


VERA SOLOVIOVA 
STUDIO OF ACTING 


“The inspiration and method of work which 
Vera Solovieva gave me when Studied 
with her has been constantly with me, end 
I shall always be deeply indebted to her.” 


Vincent J. Donehne, director 
“Fhe Sound of Music” 


Professional Training 
for 
STAGE and TELEVISION 


Pall Term October 2nd 
Catalog on Request 


39 W. 67th St., New York, N. ¥. 
SUsquehanna 7-0619 


Lilyan Wilder 
VOICE and DICTION 


TRAINING 
for the Theatre 
Private lessons designed for the 
student's specific needs. 
Twelve years teaching experience, 
¢ M.A., Northwestern University. 





2 


For interview or brochure 
write or phone: 


MISS L. WILDER 
177 E. 74th St., N.Y., 21, N.Y. 
RE 4-4686 PL 3-2312 


PERRY-MANSFIELD 


POPP LL LOPE LL OL EO LOL L LLLP PL PLL LLP LOD? 


School of the Theatre and Dance 
Steamboat Springs, Colorado 
June 29-August 20 
Charlotte Perry, director 
Acting Techniques, 
Stage Design, Production, 
Contemporary Dance, Ballet, 
Ethnic, Jazz, Music, 
Styles in Movement 
THEATRE FESTIVAL 
July 28-Aug 19 
DANCE SEMINAR Aug. 21-26 
Address Portia A. Mansfield 
Nov. to May—Box 4026 
Carmel, Calif. 
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THEATRE USA NEWS 





Playwriting Contests 


The Maine Masque Theatre of the Uni- 
versity of Maine has announced that the 


Rosamond Gilder Awards for 1961 will 


be given for the two best English trans- 
lations of African plays, and for the best 
play written in English by an African. 
The awards are made in the interest of 
International Theatre Celebration, and 
consist of $500 for the prize-winning play 
(translation), $200 for the runner-up, 
and $300 for the best play written in 
English by an African. All works must 
be submitted by Jan. 1, 1962. For fur- 
ther information, please write to Her- 
shel L. Bricker, Chairman ITC, Rosa- 
mond Gilder Awards, Maine Masque 
Theatre, University of Maine, Orono, Me. 

Samuel French, Inc., announces its 
tenth annual National Collegiate Play- 
witing Contest, open to any student re- 
gistered in a college or university in the 
United States during any part of the 
school year 1961-62. Long and _ short 
plays may be submitted. For full-length 
works, a first prize of $350 and a second 
prize of $100 will be awarded, plus, in 
both cases, possible publication. Awards 
for the short plays will consist of $200 
and publication for the prize-winning 
work, $100 for the second winner and 
$50 for the third; the latter two may in- 
clude possible publication. All entries 
must be submitted by May 4, 1962. For 
further information please write to Edi- 
torial Department, Samuel French, Inc., 
25 West 45 St., New York 36, N. Y. 

The University of Nebraska an- 
nounces its national playwriting contests 
for stage and television, sponsored by 
the University Theatre and the Tele- 
vision Section, Department of Speech 
and Dramatic Art. Plays submitted for 
the stage should be full-length and origi- 
nal, not translations or adaptations. For 
television, plays should have a running 
time of one hour. The author of the 
prize-winning full-length play will re- 
ceive the Fred Ballard Memorial award 
of $200 and possible production at the 
University Theatre, which would include 
travel expenses of $100 to enable the 
author to spend a week at the university 
attending readings of the play. The au- 
thor of the prize-winning television script 
will receive $100. All scripts must be 
mailed not later than Sept. 15. For more 
information, please write to: Play Con- 
test Committee, University Theatre and / 
o Television Play Contest, Dept. of 
Speech and Dramatic Art, University of 
Nebraska, Lincoln, Nebr. & 
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South Carolina 





Greenville Little Theatre 
Robert H. McLane, Dir. 
Lowndes Hill Rd. 


Greenville 


Texas 
Dallas Theatre Center 

Graduate School & Repertory Theatre 
Paul Baker, Dir. 

Dallas 

Midland Community Theatre, Inc. 

& Children’s Theatre 

Dir.: Art Cole 

Assist.: C. A. Jennings 

Theatre Centre, Box 4044, Midland 
Tennessee 

Tennessee A. & |. State University 
Dept. of Speech & Drama—4 Theatres 
A.B., B.S., M.A. & M.S. Deg, T. E. Poag, 


Head & Ex. Dir.; W. Cox, Il, Tech. Dir. 
Nashville 8 


Utah Ticuheemenstes 


Brigham Young University Theatre 
Proscenium, Arena & Touring Theatres 
B.A. & M.A. Degrees—A staff of 12 
14 Annual Prod.—Harold I. Hansen, Dir. 


Provo 
Washington — 


The Cirque Playhouse 
52 Weeks—Equity 

Gene Keene, Dir. 

3406 East Union, Seattle 
Wisconsin 

The Beloit College Theatres 
Winter: Beloit College Players 
Summer: The Court Theatre 

Dirs.: Kirk Denmark, Leslie Hendrix 
Beloit 


Theatre Arts Bookshelf 
[continued from page 5] 


III) through the other history plays and 
Much Ado About Nothing, All’s Well 
That Ends Well, Troilus and Cressida, 
Measure for Measure, Hamlet, Othello, 
Macbeth and Coriolanus. (Theatre Arts 
Books, $5.50) 

Elizabethan Poetry. Stratford-Upon- 
Avon Studies #2; general editors: John 
tussell Brown and Bernard Harris. A 
scholarly compilation that contains such 
chapters as “The Sonnet from Wyatt to 
Shakespeare” by F. T. Prince, and 
“Collections of Songs and Sonnets” by 
Franklin Dickey. (St Martin’s $7.50) 
The Facts About Shakespeare by Wil- 
liam Allan Neilson and Ashley Horace 
Thorndike. A revised edition of a stand- 
ard and authoritative guide to Shake- 
speare; it offers a comprehensive sum- 
mary of Shakespearean biography, 
scholarship and criticism. (Macmillan, 
paper, $1.95) a 
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STUDIOS 


EST. 1929 


Cradle Of The Stars 
COMPLETE THEATRE WORKSHOP 


Approved For Veterans 


Ballet—Spanish—Tap—Modern Dance 
Acrobatics, Fencing & Swordplay 


Many of our pupils of yesterday 
are stars of today 


5526 Hollywood Boulevard (HOllywood 2-9356) 
Hollywood, California 





THEATRE—TV—RADIO 
Look to 


LELAND POWERS 


e Nationally known leader in its field for 
over 56 years 

Complete two-year course trains for lead- 
ership in Theatre-TV-Radio 
Distinguished faculty of professionals 
Outstanding Placement Record 

Fully equipped radio studios, TV studio 
and Little Theatre 

e Co-ed. Approved for veterans 





Write for free catalog 


a 
LELAND POWERS SCHOOL 
5 Evans Way, Boston 15, Massachusetts 
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COSTUMES! 


from the Honolulu Community Theatre 
1960-61 season 


MACBETH 


1 Ith century style, accessories. 
79 pieces $500.00 


THE MIKADO 


45 pieces for 9 principles; 
10 man, 10 woman chorus .. . . $800.00 


Prices F.O.B. Honolulu 


Write: Honolulu Community Theatre 
Ruger Theatre, Honolulu 16, Hawaii 





SHAKESPEARE 
a 


3 ANNUALS DT DAL 


NIGHTLY DURING AUGUST 


UVM ARENA THEATRE 
BURLINGTON, VERMONT 


IN VERMONT 
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Theatre Arts Gallery 
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“Looking back, it seems incredible 
that I agreed to take on the job,” she 
said. “I was too groggy to realize how 
presumptuous it was. I had to find my 
performance as I was doing it. Whatever 
I did opening night was instinctive and 
intuitive. I had to find the character on 
stage.” 

Presumptuous it may have been, but 
that she did find the character of Hedda, 
either on stage or in her subconscious, 
was the almost unanimous opinion of 
the critics. 

“Tt is hard to believe that she has not 
long studied and planned to be Hedda 
Gabler,” wrote Howard Taubman in the 
New York Times. Walter Kerr found 
her playing the role “as though she had 
been born to its bitterness.” All but one 
or two of the twenty-odd gentlemen who 
make up the Drama Critics’ Circle rang 
their own admiring changes on the same 
theme. 

It is the opinion of some of Miss 
Meacham’s friends that she found part 
of the inspiration for her Hedda in her 
own mother. When she mentioned to 
Hartney Arthur, producer of the ill-fated 
Legend of Lizzie, that her parent was 
coming on from Chicago to see Hedda 
Gabler, he said, “You know, I think 
Ginny (Mrs. Meacham) is going to rec- 
ognize certain aspects of herself in Hed- 
da, and I’m not at all sure she is going 
to like what she sees.” 

“That had just never occurred to me,” 
Anne added, “and I had certainly not 
consciously thought of Mother while I 
was working up the performance, but I 
saw immediately what he meant. My 
mother is a woman of great energy and 
ability—she was a Phi Bete in her junior 
year at college—and she has never had 
an opportunity to use her talents fully 
as a suburban housewife.” 

Although they are now on the best of 
terms, Anne and her mother fought the 
classic battle of the generations through- 
out her girlhood. Mrs. Meacham con- 
ceived her daughter’s future in terms of 
Smith College, marriage and, if she 
needed an outlet for her excess energies, 
amateur theatricals. Anne, on the other 
hand, had determined on a theatrical ca- 
reer at a very early age. 

“As a child, I just wasn’t equipped to 
handle many of the situations I found in 
my life,” she said. “I didn’t have the 
poise or the dialogue to cope. I found 
the stage a refuge, a place of safety. The 
playwright gave me the words and the 
character. There never was any prob- 
lem about how you—the character in 
the play—were supposed to respond to 
the situations you found yourself in.” 

Initially, Anne intended to become an 


opera singer. She won a scholarship to 
the Eastman School of Music at the Uni- 
versity of Rochester, but when she dis- 
covered that her voice was not of the 
stature to take her to the top, she left. 
After a stint as a disc jockey in her na- 
tive Chicago (“I was terrible, but the 
war was on and they didn’t have too 
much choice; my mother would have 
made a marvelous disc jockey”), she en- 
rolled at the Yale University School of 
Drama, found it wasn’t what she wanted, 
and transferred to the Neighborhood 
Playhouse. After two years there, she 
was hired to ge on the road with Ina 
Claire in George Kelly’s comedy The 
Fatal Weakness. 

“It was as difficult a way to break into 
the theatre as I can conceive of,” she re- 
called. “Miss Claire would direct me— 
on stage—every night. I would be speak- 
ing my lines, and she would keep walk- 
ing around me, waving a handkerchief, 
and telling me in a fierce whisper to 
‘Tighten it up! Tighten it up!’ Every 
night she would have me in full make-up 
and costume an hour before curtain time, 
and would spend the time lecturing me 
on my performance, the theatre, her ca- 
reer. My mother came to see us when 
we played Milwaukee. Miss Claire told 
her I had talent—for the dramatic, per- 
haps, but unfortunately The Fatal W eak- 
ness was a comedy.” 


The young actress’s next experience 
was a happier one. She toured with the 
late Jane Cowl in The First Mrs. Fraser, 
and found the star encouraging, helpful 
and understanding, even when two hun- 
dred clubwomen to whom her mother 
had sold tickets for a matinée perform- 
ance in Chicago acted as an amateur 
claque and gave her first entrance a 
much more enthusiastic welcome than 
the one that had greeted Miss Cowl. 


At the end of her second season on 
the road, Anne was ready for Broadway. 
By a happy coincidence, Broadway was 
ready for her. The play, The Long 
Watch, lasted only twelve performances 
in 1952, but Anne’s performance as En- 
sign Jane Hilton won her the Clarence 
Derwent award for the best performance 
by a nonfeatured actress. In the six 
years between that impressive debut and 
her even more impressive vault to the 
front rank of the actresses of her genera- 
tion with Suddenly Last Summer, Miss 
Meacham exercised her talent, mostly 
off Broadway, in such plays as The Im- 
mortal Husband, The Trojan Women 
and Ondine; understudied the three 
daughters of King Lear in Orson Welles’s 
production at the City Center; and put 
in another session in the wings at the 
same theatre understudying all the fe- 
male roles except Blanche in the pro- 
duction of A Streetcar Named Desire 
that starred Tallulah Bankhead. She 


later made it on stage with Miss Bank. 
head in the short-lived Eugenia. 


Anne met Tennessee Williams for th 
first time when he came to see an Equip 
Library Theatre performance of Th 
Glass Menagerie, in which she was Play. 
ing Laura, the daughter. He was jp 
pressed by her work and recommended 
her highly to Elia Kazan, who was they 
casting Camino Real, for the post of wy 
derstudy to Jo Van Fleet as Camilk 


She saw Kazan only to find that he haj 
already given the assignment of under. 
study to another actress. “But,” hy 
added, “Tennessee had such marveloy 
things to say about your work, how is j 
that you’re not in the Actors’ Studio? 


Implicit was the assumption that ql 
young actors of especial talent wer 
working out at that Stanislavskian gym 
He offered to set up an audition for her 


“It was then very difficult to get int 
the Studio,” she said recently, “and ql) 
my friends urged me to grab the chance. 
I thought it over for quite a little whil 
and then I decided to turn it down, | 
didn’t think my ego was strong enough 
at that point to bear up under the posi 
bility of being rejected; but more tha 
that I didn’t think I really wanted it, jj 
I was accepted. I have probably log 
work at one time or another by not hay. 
ing Studio affiliations, but I think I wa 
right. I think that an actor, any artis, 
must take a solo path after a certain 
time. He must find his own way. 

“The only time I did go back to school, 
I signed up for the graduate student 
classes Sandy Meisner held at the Neigh 
borhood Playhouse, but after a couple of 
weeks I dropped out. I found that | 
could work for weeks—months if posi 
ble—working out a characterization {fv 
an audience, because when I played the 
role I found a certain communion with 
the audience; they were like a fourh 
dimension added to the work. It was nt 
at all the same when I tried to prepare: 
scene to do in front of a class of fellow 
students. What I was doing didn’t seem 
to have the same validity. It was like a 
exercise: not the real thing. 

“When you know that there will k 
an audience to work with at the end @ 
all your preparation, you are working 
toward a real communion. That is whit 
I have received, and what I always hop 
to give in the theatre. As a girl wheal 
would go to a concert and hear great 
music, and later when I saw Olivier 
Oedipus and Laurette Taylor in Th 
Glass Menagerie—the two greatest, m0 
shattering experiences I have ever hi 
in the theatre, or possibly in my lifed 
would come out of the theatre a bette 
person, or at least a more understandint 
more truly alive person, than I was whet 
I went in.” @ 
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gefore You Build That Theatre... 


(continued from page 67] 





Artist’s the handsome 


rendering 
Orange Blossom Playhouse in Orlando, 
Florida. 


of 


classic arcade at the rear of the stage, 
suggesting the interlocking of curtains, 
translucent panels or scenery. 
Ij a theatre has limited funds, yet wants 
to commence building, what parts of the 
theatre should be undertaken first? 
Ifa proscenium theatre is anticipated, it 
is always possible to build the stagehouse 
first, seal the proscenium temporarily, 
and use the building, as did the Amarillo 
Little Theatre, for rehearsals, storage, 
and purposes not directly connected with 
the group’s activities but no less profit- 
able (the Amarillo people rented space 
to organizations holding dances, for ex- 
ample). If any other type of structure is 
contemplated, I would urge that the thea- 
tre either delay the project until the 
necessary funds are raised, or scale down 
the project to fit the existing budget. 
Any builder will tell you that additions 
are more costly than paying for the same 
areas when they are consolidated in the 
original, over-all plan. 
Which is more important—the comfort 
of the audience or the design of the 
stage for more effective productions? 
The most important part of the theatre 
is that line where the actor and audience 
meet. If the playing area is adequate, 
the next most important items deal with 
the audience, its comfort and its prepara- 
tion for the dramatic experience. The 
lobby of a community theatre is very im- 
portant also because of the social aspects 
of theatregoing. 
Whether the backstage area is opulent 
or modest is a matter of relative impor- 
tance; if I had to accept poor conditions 
somewhere in the theatre I would not 
sacrifice the lobby. 


To what do you attribute the many new 
trends in architecture for the theatre in 
the United States? 

In the first place, theatre as a commer- 
tial venture has pretty well priced itself 
out of the range of the majority of peo- 
ple. In New York, moreover, there is 
rigid specialization in the various crafts 
of the theatre—something that is not the 
case in college and community theatre. 
Lighting and scenery are taught as 
aspects of a single subject, thanks to 
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the development of modern techniques 


and devices. In productions for open 
stages, actors form backstage crews. It 
is only natural, therefore, to find devel- 
opments of a radical nature in regional 
theatres, and they are developments that 
stretch the dollars and increase the pop- 
ularity of the groups employing them. 
The same applies to festival stages. 

In the second place, you must realize 
that scenic art has lagged behind con- 
temporary painting in the matter of de- 
velopment. Modern abstract and nonob- 
jective painters believe they create in- 
terpretations of the human environment; 
yet we do not find much of their work on 
the older stages. Also, 
methods of scene changing 


conventional 

the move- 
ment of large scenic units into and out 
of wings and loft, the representation of 


INCANDESCENT AND CARBON ARC 


FOLLOW 


SPOTLIGHTS 
UP TO 15 TIMES BRIGHTER 


Exclusive lens system eliminates waste 


of light. 


Strong Arc Spots are the only ones with 
an automatic carbon feed which main- 
tains constant uniform arc gap that 


assures a perfect focus at all times. 


Natural convection cooling eliminates 
the need of a blower and its attendant 


CUT OPERATING COSTS 
AS MUCH AS 73% 


Require no extra equipment. Simply 


plug into 110-volt A.C. outlet. 


Color frames are enclosed for protection 
against damage and dirt and can be 


quickly changed. 


All controls are on the operating side. 


backgrounds by rather than 


projection -date from a time long before 


painting 


motion pictures and television. They are 
quite out of date. 

There are two principal schools 
architecture relating to the theatre at 
present. One is concentrating on the 


flexibly engineered, well-mechanized thea- 
tre as the both 
and faster scenic 


answer to educational 
The 
other school, among which I number my- 
self, is primarily 


needs ( hanges. 


interested in an ap- 
proach to design, with emphasis on the 
creation of a simplified system of dra- 
matic environment stressing multiple 
positioning of units rather than scenic 
changes, a great deal of background pro- 
jection, and lighting systems that accent 
the fluid movement of the play on vari- 
ous parts of the large open stage. @ 
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Bertolt Brecht: the Unknown 


[continued from page 13] 


might be described as a subtle but unmis- 
takable wink of mutual comprehension, 
as if the author were sharing a self-evi- 
dent “secret” with his audience. 

The last years of Brecht’s life (he died 
in Berlin in 1956 at the age of 58) were 
devoted to his theatre and the production 
of his (and other) plays there. For the 
first time Brecht, with the aid of a com- 
plement of associates, including 60 actors 
and a general staff of 250, among them 
several highly talented directors, could 
put his ideas and plans into practice. 

Brecht’s productions mirror the nature 
of his spiritual metamorphosis. They are 
calm, impersonal, deliberately theatrical. 
Their theatricality, however, is not ro- 
mantic. They eschew the excitement of 
suspense and the glamour of illusion. 
They address the audience directly as 
plays. The narrative is always supposed 
to take place in a foreign place—largely 
fictitious—whether it be called Chicago, 
Soho, the Orient. In these productions, 
the lighting equipment and other stage 
devices are always in evidence. The ac- 
tion is frequently interrupted by songs, 
which comment on the meaning of the 
play. The delivery of the lines is relaxed. 
The acting never strives for a fervent 
emotionalism. Inscriptions, mottoes and 
sly observations of an expository charac- 
ter are flashed on a screen between 
scenes. Properties are always substan- 
tial and‘ significant; costumes are both 
expressive and authentic; colors are sub- 
dued but always beautifully modulated. 
All is bathed in a white illumination. 

The purpose of these technical proce- 
dures is to induce a contemplative and 
critical state of mind so that the audi- 
ence may sit back to judge the events 
they watch. The public is to be persuad- 
ed rather than seduced. This should not 
lead the reader to believe that the plays 
fail to be absorbing, or that no emotion 
is created. Emotion is evoked—Mother 
Courage is nobly affecting—but it is a 
different sort of emotion from that cus- 
tomarily sought in our theatre. It is a 
classic kind: elevated thoughtful, not 
tearful. It is grandly naive in the man- 
ner of primitive theatre, though the means 
by which this result is achieved are in 
no way ingenuous. 

The plays tell us that man is responsi- 
ple for his history, that he is capable of 
changing it, that he must ever be alert 
so as not to be hoodwinked into super- 
stition or the docile acceptance of unex- 
amined dogma and custom. The individ- 
ual alone is helpless, Brecht suggests: 
men can govern their destiny only if they 
work together with determined good sense 
and patient persistence. A tone of genial 
reasonableness, of humorous canniness, 
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of companionable tact, is always pre- 
served. Hortatory pressure is rarely ex- 
erted. We are confronted with a civil- 
ized presentation intended to communi- 
cate an aristocratic pleasure. 

The importance of these productions, if 
they were to be shown to us in America, 
would be that they would enable us to 
enjoy a masterly demonstration of how a 
contemporary point of view and a realis- 
tic ideology may be embodied in non- 
naturalistic terms. The lesson might 
serve as a source of inspiration in many 
areas. @ 


The Art and Language 
of Stage Lighting 


[continued from page 19] 
stated in intensities. It is an occasion 
when, if one has absorbed and analyzed 
the play carefully, the stored-up ideas 
and impressions that cannot be articu- 
lated earlier suddenly emerge. A rhythm 
is established, which, if uninterrupted, 
crystallizes these. concepts rapidly and 
definitively so that the underlying mood 
comes clear. 

If I may make a plea, it is that this 
short time (for a dramatic show, five or 
ten hours; for a musical, nine to four- 
teen) be undisturbed. The lighting de- 
signer is vulnerable. His thought, if cut 
across, can be lost, leaving him, and his 
work, with a sense of incompletion. The 
only defense we have been able to erect 
is in the form of an assistant who keeps 
track of cues and acts as a buffer. 

After the lighting rehearsal the crea- 
tive process is complete except for ad- 
justments and refinements during the 
long weeks of tryouts. Each time the 
show moves to another city and is set up 
again, the focusing is refined. As the 
show grows the timing of cues changes. It 
is during this time that the team of the 
designer and the electrician enlarges to 
include the stage manager. The intricacy 
of co-ordinating the cuing of lights with 
the other elements of production is en- 
tirely dependent on the stage manager’s 
ability to tie the show together into one 
elegant whole. 

At every point from the first reading 
to the last night, all of us in the theatre 
are indebted to the people we work with. 
We owe a debt of gratitude to the pro- 
ducers, directors, designers, performers, 
stage managers and stage crews with 
whom we have shared the process of pro- 
duction. And success in production has 
always proved that work in the theatre is, 
at its best, a marvelous collaboration in 
which to quote Appia, “mutual subordi- 
nation will always remain the only sub- 
stantial guarantee of the success of col- 
laboration.” @ 


The Big News in Nashville 
Is the Children’s Theatre 


[continued from page 69] 


On January 20, 1959, the City Coup. 
cil approved a $1,600,000 bond issue gy}, 
mitted by the Board of Park Commis 
sioners, including $250,000 for the Nash. 
ville Children’s Theatre. 

The sum financed construction of the 
concrete-block theatre. The  architeg 
who drew the plans was Clinton E. Brush 
III, whose wife Martha is a former preg 
dent of the Nashville Children’s Theatre, 
and was for ten years a member of the 
governing board of the national Chil. 
dren’s Theatre Conference. 

City funds built the new theatre and 
equipped it, except for seats and special 
lighting equipment. For these the Chil. 
dren’s Theatre raised money by sending 
letters to fifteen hundred Nashvillians 
who responded with gifts and pledges 
totaling nearly $10,000. The building 
leased to the Children’s Theatre for $] 
a year, is maintained by the Children’ 
Museum to the extent of heat, lights, and 
janitor service, and in return the mp 
seum uses it for evening programs. 

Along with fine acoustics, the theatre 
also has the best lighting facilities jp 
the city, a commodious backstage area, 
facilities for storing props and costumes, 
and large dressing rooms. Other fea- 
tures are a trap for special effects, an 
orchestra pit, attractive offices, and space 
for classes and workshops in creative 
dramatics. 

For the first time the Nashville Chil 
dren’s Theatre has a full-time executive 
director, Charles Doughty, a graduate of 
the University of Denver with an impres 
sive background in children’s *aeatre. 
His wife Carol, also a Denver graduate, 
teaches the creative-dramatics class, and 
has lent her talents as a comedienne to 
the theatre’s productions. 

Casts are made up of teen-agers and 
adults, unless there are roles that re 
quire small children. Mr. Doughty has 
strong convictions that the rigors of 1 
hearsal and two weeks of performances 
are not for very young children. “Cree 
tive dramatics is the place for them,” he 
has said. 

Mayor West, who had quickly seen the 
need for the theatre, notes that indus 
trialists planning to locate in Nashville 
inevitably ask, “What recreational and 
cultural facilities does the city have’ 
Which, he is convinced, proves that thet 
tre is not a frill but an economic asst 
At the formal dedication of the building 
the mayor made a statement that sul 
up its value in another way: “All the 
children who go through this theattt 
whose lives are enriched by its prograll, 
will justify this expenditure.” @ 
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The Dangers of ‘Doing 
Things’ to the Text 








(continued from page 65] 





rationale for an “approach,” as in the 
Mercury Theatre’s Julius Caesar of 1937. 
Giving a local or regional flavor has 
dso been suggested: not long ago 
Bottom turned Texan, complete with 
in the Mercury Theatre’s Julius Caesar 
of 1937. Giving a local or regional 
favor has also been suggested; not long 
igo Bottom turned Texan, complete with 
o-gallon hat. Often the proposal is 
made that a special approach is needed 
to heighten the spirit of gaiety. A pro- 
duction of Twelfth Night at the Arts 
Center Theatre in Boston was advertised 
ss a completely new version, “a music 
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theatre | modern psychological and clinical analy- 
lities in } sis If the psyche of a single Hamlet 
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‘ects, an } Freudian record. Consequently Texans 
nd space § wa “four-faced” Hamlet in 1956. 
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1 impres — modes in the acting of Shakespeare, I 
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graduate,  tinent. That is the purpose of my article. 
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Carolean or Victorian ladies and gentle- 
men whose manners, furniture and house- 
holds would have been completely for- 


, 


eign to Shakespeare.” Even if the pas- 
sionate Renaissance poetry is preserved, 
the situation is still strained and a little 
absurd, for the text and its proper man- 
ner of presentation are not compatible 
with frock coats, corrals, or blazers. 

Another potential abuse is perhaps 
more fundamental. The plays of Shake- 
speare represent a body of English-lan- 
guage dramatic literature that is as close 
to a common and familiar heritage as 
English-speaking peoples are likely to 
enjoy. That the stories, the plots, the 
characters, the stark towers of Elsinore, 
and the fabled seacoast of Illyria have 
become commonplace stars in an edu- 
cated man’s universe is hardly license to 
cloud the universe with what Eric Bent- 
ley has pointedly referred to as “The 
Bright Idea.” To trifle with the heritage, 
to reduce it to vaudeville knockabout, to 
impose absurd anachronisms (rattling 
machine guns in Macbeth), to pretend 
to prove the timelessness of Shakespeare 
with the specific outward trappings of 
the wrong period—all these make one 
share with Ivor Brown his urgent request 
“to cut this fuss about tailoring and come 
to [Shakespeare’s] cackle with a healthy 
realization that the cackle is important 
and the clothes are not.” 

The second of the three dangers is 
the evident tendency of many modern 
Shakespearean productions to become op- 
portunistic, rather than artistic, in their 
intent. A Shakespearean festival, for ex- 
ample, may try to compress a wide range 
of theatrical experiences into the play- 
goer’s brief visit to the festival grounds. 
But a more blatant note of opportunism 
is sounded when a “new” Shakespeare is 
mounted for mostly cynical reasons: to 
entice a jaded audience, to be “in style” 
(because “Guthrie did it that way”), or 
to exploit other currently popular prin- 
ciples (modern psychology or psychiatry, 
for example). At once the focus shifts; 
the frame dominates the painting. Bril- 
liance becomes glare. The original image 
is obscured as producers struggle to 
prove that audiences have grown tired of 
the same old thing, that Shakespeare is 
a lively old dog full of new tricks, that 
the director is a genius, or that heavy 
emphasis on the psychology of the story 
will turn a platitude into a discovery: 
Shakespeare really understood human 
nature. 

It is pointless to remind ourselves that 
Shakespeare himself was an opportunist. 
Indeed he was—embroidering, abbreviat- 
ing, or distorting history and myth to 
achieve specific dramatic ends; stunning 
playgoers with ghosts, with intrigues, 
passions and blood, with torrents of 
poetic imagery and tumultuous action. 
He was also commercial, imitative and 


topical. Thus, when a modern producer 
attempts to superimpose a unique or 
novel treatment on the text, he is en- 
gaged largely in a wasteful duplication 
of effort. But he cannot match Shake- 
speare’s opportunism as an act of de- 
fining an image of intense reality. 

The third danger involves the lack of 
focus that may occur when the primary 
responsibility for performing Shake- 
speare shifts from the actor to the direc- 
tor. There is certainly considerable 
precedent for the pre-eminence of the 
director-producer, from Stanislavsky and 
the Duke of Saxe-Meiningen to Joshua 
Logan and Elia Kazan. These are men 
who made, or are making, a specialty of 
stamping a production with the energy 
and color peculiar to their own creative 
imaginations. To reaffirm, along with 
many serious scholars, that the theatre 
of Shakespeare was fundamentally a 
theatre for actors, that Elizabethan act- 
ing conventions provided a large meas- 
ure of physical freedom and evocative 
artistry, of unhampered motion, of direct 
contact with the audience, seems to make 
little or no impression on many profes- 
sional and university producers. They 
impose extra burdens on contemporary 
players of Shakespeare by circumscrib- 
ing them with modes and manners for- 
eign to the concept of the roles, and by 
compelling them to serve double duty in 
making the audience suspend its disbe- 
lief twice: once for the role itself and 
once for the radical new context of the 
role. 

What are the consequences of the 
three dangers outlined above? For the 
professionals, the consequences, if any, 
may stem largely from the reckoning of 
box-office receipts and the indulgence of 
critics. 

For the hundreds of nonprofessional 
producing groups in America, and par- 
ticularly for the academic training pro- 
grams in the universities, novelty produc- 
tions of Shakespeare are likely to pro- 
duce serious gaps in the responsible 
teaching of classic form and convention. 
Discretion, not necessarily conservatism, 
is perhaps the key to maintaining the 
responsibility and strength of such aca- 
demic programs. And perhaps the surest 
method of exerting discretion is to be 
reminded that with each new cycle of 
students, with each fresh audience, the 
encounter with Shakespeare is sufficient- 
ly new, novel and unique. The artist- 
educator has only to convey the spirit 
and substance of the play as the spirit 
and substance was understood and de- 
fined by Shakespeare himself. Then he 
can safely enunciate as dogma that every 
technical and artistic device of producing 
and directing is admissible if there is a 
clear, single purpose: the creative redis- 
covery, not the novel remodeling, of 


Shakespeare. @ 
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‘See Something, 
Evade Nothing, 
And Speak Out’ 


[continued from page 64] 


which is Shakespeare’s, and which is 
Lear’s on the heath, when the lucidity 
of his madness makes him every inch 
a king. 

But where in the world—with plenty 
of evidence of “the fiend, the fiend” and 
of those other gods “who kill us for their 
sport’—are those “clearest gods” in- 
voked by the outcast son? The whole 
effort of the production was to see them 
somehow, by means even of derangement, 
and by trafficking, too, with the fiend in 
ourselves. So, there was an empty plat- 
form, encased in a collaged nonobjective 
bas-relief, twisted and gashed from paral- 
lel cycloramas, and wrought as though 
upon a wheel of fire—disorder amazed 
by its own coherence. The costumes, 
worn in a world of madness, sought a 
similar coherence. The Fool was not, for 
example, in conventional motley; outside 
of time, prehistoric, the Fool was the 
first Fool ever, a loving and _ hostile 
parody of the King, having to invent 
himself—and what he wore. 

All the regalia of the play came out of 
similar improvisation on motifs drawn 
from archaic lore. In the costumes (the 
whole production was designed by Rob- 
ert LaVigne, a painter and sculptor, not 
a scene designer) were strains from 
Achaean, Celtic, Mycenaean, and Ameri- 
can Indian art. It was not a hodgepodge, 
but just such a mélange of intuition as 
occurs on the edge of barbaric darkness 
when cultures cross and, exposing what 
is in them of the brute, somehow pre- 
serve what is residually human. With 
weapons sculptured out of spring steel, 
we invented even our own rules of war- 
fare. 

So with the music: order out of dis- 
order. Our composer, Morton Subotnick, 
set out to create space. The storm was 
an improvised electronic score, com- 
posed directly on tape, out of a single 
pure pitch and the sound of Lear’s voice 


saying the single word “I”’—unm 
expanding, extending the region 
possible. 

Though some of the actors were rela. 
tively new to the Workshop, our Lear— 
Michael O’Sullivan—and the others had 
the advantage of our own history ag 4 
company. To a theatre which has beep 
exploring for years the dark corners of 
Beckett, Brecht, Duerrenmatt, O'Neill 
Pinter, Whiting, and Genét, the world of 
Lear—though seemingly “way out” for 
our first Shakespearean production—was 
rather familiar territory. Which is no 
to say it was always soundly negotiated, 
for the ground is steep, the risks ar 
many, and the going is dark. 

As for productions elsewhere, in col. 
leges or wherever, who can say what 
should be? One sees what one sees. The 
point is only this: to see something, to 
evade nothing, and to find in the yp. 
limited language of the theatre our ow 
way of speaking out. But: “Speak what 
we feel, not what we ought to say.” § 


asured, 
of the 


“Theatre business, in spite of its utili- 
tarian character, has from the beginning 
of time been a priesthood, with its 
source in the noblest and most disinter. 
ested motives of the human heart. But 
every priesthood, no matter how glori- 
ous, has in its flank an ugly wound 
which obliges the priest to live from the 
altar, the soldier from his sword, the 
lawyer, as well as the doctor, from his 
clients. Let us say it, therefore: the 
theatre is a business from day to day, 
from week to week. A play that makes 
no profits cannot remain on the bill. In 
the theatre genius gets no credit, as in 
the other arts where the painter, the en- 
graver, the musician, the novelist have 
the right to accumulate in patience and 
poverty the fruits of their labors and 
their talents. Not the playwright nor 
the actor nor the didector can live with- 
out success, without material and moral 
approbation: without gate-receipts and 
without applause. Moreover, the public 
seldom gives one without the other.”"— 
Louis Jouvet 
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Chef Edmond Dittler, photographed in the Lufthansa kitchens at Frankfurt/Main. 


Board Meeting ... Lufthansa Style 


The Chairman of this Board is Chef Edmond Dittler, Director 
of Lufthansa’s vast kitchens. In addition to many gold medals 
and honours garnered in international culinary competition, 
Chef Dittler wears the Chaine des Rotisseurs, a singular recogni- 
tion in the exacting world of continental cuisine. 


To describe the fruits (and viands) of his labours would not 
only be an injustice, but impossible. To reproduce the Lufthansa 
Senator Service (First Class) menu and wine list would require 
more than this space. But try for a moment to imagine the sub- 
lime feeling of contentment as you feast in the smooth serenity 
of a 707 Jet flight eight miles above the Atlantic. And to 
whet the appetite, savour a six-hundred-mile-long cocktail hour 
where each sip brings you ten miles closer to Europe. 


Offices in principal cities of the U.S.A. and Canada 


Lufthansa service complements the repast. There's an informal 
but sophisticated charm that goes far beyond mere attentiveness. 
Plan to fly to Europe or on to the Orient with Lufthansa. 
See your Travel Agent for the details. 

¢ Nonstop daily New York to Frankfurt and on to Hamburg* 

¢ Nonstop daily New York to Cologne and on to Munich* 

¢ Nonstop twice weekly Chicago to Frankfurt 

¢ Direct twice weekly San Francisco to Paris and Frankfurt 

¢ Direct twice weekly Montreal to Frankfurt 

¢ Via Rolls-Royce-Powered Boeing 707 Jet Intercontinentals 

¢ Delicious Hot Meals in Economy Class 
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